GARDENING WITHOUT 
THE USE OF CHEMICALS 


JAN. 1948 


25 Cents 
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Order single copies at the price quoted for each 
book or order with the Club Plan. (See below). 
Here is a wide variety of garden literature 
planned to appeal to the home gardener, farmer, 
orchardist and plant lover. 


SHRUBS AND TREES by Cecile Hulse Matschat. This 
book discusses landscape design, shrubs suitable for . borders 
and b di low-growing and high-growing shrubs, 
street trees, windbreaks, flowering trees, fruit trees, ever- 
greens and where to use them, shrubs for fragrance, hedges 
and foundation plantings, ete. Their planting, care and 
gereral needs are given in detail. Illustrated. « « Se 

HOW TO MAKE A GARDEN by Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
Here are all the facts and underlying principles which go to 
make any gardening a success. This book is complete in 
itself, with all the necessary details—from the first turning- 
over of the ground to the Sessnsaetias — and caring 
for the plants. Illustrated. 

PLANNING THE HOME GROUNDS by Cecile Motechat. 
nee you buy or build - remodel or start from the 

und up, this book will help “you develop your pe into 

@ begutiful setting for your home. 35e 
= DOCTORS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD FERTILIZERS. This 
book reports upon the attitudes of doctors toward the organic 
method. Contains a transcript from a U. 8. Senate Hearing 
of important testimony given by Dr. Max Gerson on his 
cancer cure by ~diet. 40c 

MANUAL OF ORGANIC MATERIALS. a Gemarehenstes List 
of Compostable Materials Occurring in the Home and in 
industry. This book alphabetically lists 85 substances that 
may be used to keep the soil fertile in Nature's way. It 
defines the composition of each material and what each sub- 
stance contributes in plant nutrients to the soil. 35e 


The books described above can be once 
separately or on the Club Plan. They are the 
first five books issued in the current 1947-48 
Book Club. (see t on page 62) 


1946-47 Book Club—12 Books, $3.00 


If you join this Club you will receive at one 
time all 12 books listed below. 


BULBS AND HOUSE PLANTS by Cecile Hulse wee 
Discusses tulips, iris, lilies, peonies, etc. 

ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS by Cecile Hulse Rodeek 
-Describes the — of annuals over = and 
vice-versa. > 

HOUSE PLANTS—Hew Te Grew Them by Pp. T. pews A 
complete guide for growing in the 
house. 50e 

HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE GARDENING by Fred 
McCready. Deals with inexpensive means for growing plants 
in your house and under glass in hot-beds and greenhouses. 

35e 


GARDENING WITH THE EXPERTS by Garden 7 ia An 
encyclopedia on all phases of gardening . ° 50c 
TEN TRUSTWORTHY TROPICAL TREES by John c. Gifford. 
A delightful book. Includes the lime, coconut, guava, 
avocado and mango. 
WILD GARDENS OF NEW ENGLAND by Walter Prichard 
Eaton. How toe reproduce the natural settings of lovely, 
wild flowers your own garden. A - 40¢ 
GARDENING FOR PROFIT by Peter Henderson. Originally 
published in 1874. Reveals many profitable secrets that 
Present-day gardeners will Ra ‘Interesting and useful. . 40¢ 


QUICK-RETURN METHOD OF COMPOST-MAKING by 
Maye E. Bruce. New ideas for producing compost WITH 
OR WITHOUT animal manure. . 

TREE CROPS by J. Russell Smith. An mobi book on 

erop-yielding trees—their crops as animal food. 35e 

COMPLETE MODERN GARDEN HERBAL by Robert 0. Bar- 
lands. 

EDIBLE PLANTS oF THE Pon AND WATER GARDEN 
by G L. Wittrock. A wonderful instructor 
lover and fisherman. 


. . . 


Organic Gardening Publications 


THE FORMATION or VEGETABLE THROUGH THE 


garden. 
-THE WAR IN THE SOIL by Sir Albert Howard, C.LE., 


for the nature- 
B5e 


1945-46 Book Club—12 Books, $3.00 


Members of this Club will receive at one time 

all 12 books listed below. 

GARDENS BEYOND THE RAINBOW by Roger W. Smite’ 
world. 

LEAVES AND WHAT THEY Do by Heinrich Meyer. Deals 
with the leaf’s to the and lover of 
plants. . 25¢ 


ACTION OF WORMS by Charies Darwin. Contains the 
most’ important parts of his classic on the earthworm. . 85¢ 
SEEDLINGS by Evelyn Speiden. How to. start ae 
how to prepare the garden. ° 
WEEDS AND WHAT THEY TELL by Ehrenfried Senin 


Discusses hundreds of weeds common to farm, orchard and 


M.A. A magnificient summary of the organic cause for those 
desire to ee from — to home-made organic 
fertilizer. 10c 
OUR FRIEND THE EARTHWORM by George 8. Oliver, 
Deals with this creature’s importance to man’s health. $1.00) 
THE FRUIT ORCHARD edited by J. I. Rodale. Practical. 
hints, unusual data on fruit growing. 25e | 
ANIMALS AND THE GARDENER by Richard Heatetreng 
Animals and insects that are friends and foes to the garden, 
25e 
LUTHER BURBANK by Roger W. Smith. Interesting reading 
about plant breeding and the important contributions of 
this .great horticultural pioneer. 
SUNFLOWER SEED—THE MIRACLE FOOD J. I. Rodale,” 
Treatise on how te te grow, how to eat this vitamin-rich food, 


25e_ 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON COMPOST edited by J. L.. 
Rodale and Heinrich Meyer. A guide for compost-making. ~ 
25¢ 


Combination 


Club Offer— 24 Books — $6.00 ~ 
1946-47 Club and 1945-46 Club 5. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 

The following books are sold separately only at 

the price listed. 

VEST-POCKET VEGETABLE GUIDE by Roger W. Smith, 
How to grow 40 vegetables in the =, manner—for 
medium northern climate. 25e 

COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT edited by J. L Rodale, 
The only book of its kind ever published. . 35e 

SLEEP AND RHEUMATISM by J. I. Rodale. Explains simple 
tules for avoiding stubborn conditions of neuritis caused ty 
Pressures exerted during sleep. ‘ 

NATURAL BREAD edited by J. I. Rodale. Suiecie health- 
giving values of breads and cereals made with ares 
produced stone-ground grains. 5 

or DEVELOPMENT OF VEGETABLE crops by wall 

Bruner. Remarkable illustrations and text thet cleat 
up conception of plant-root depths. 

DEBATES IN HOUSE OF LORDS. Deals with the advin 
ability of forming a Royal Commission to check on the B& 
Albert Howard method of fermi and ng 


In Canada and 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


Schling’s January Special 
HYBRID BLUEBERRIES 


Beautifully grown, heavily rooted, certified 2-year old plants 18 to 24 inches 
high. Balled and burlapped within the Japanese Beetle area. Outside the 
Beetle area roots are packed in sphagnum moss and burlapped. All plants 
are packed in wooden crates and will arrive in perfect condition as far as 
California. Offered in units of 3, 4, 6, or 8 plants: Each unit includes at 
least 3 varieties to assure proper pollination unless otherwise requested. 
Minimum order 3 plants. 


Superb Varieties: Jersey, Rancocas, Rubel and Concord. 
3 plants for $6.00; 4 for $7.50; 6 for $11.50; 8 for $14.50. Shipped express 
collect and guaranteed to arrive in excellent condition. - 


NEW 1948 ‘TOMATOES 


Five Superb, All Climate, All-Weather Varieties 


HIGH C 


Newest development of Dr. Yaeger of 
the New Hampshire Agricultural Experi- 


tham with mild sweet flavor. Much 
earlier than Jubilee. Pkt. 35c¢ 


ment Station. Tested and proved to have 
three to four times more vitamin C than 
any other Tomato. Pkt. 50c 


EARLY CHATHAM 


Earliest-maturing Tomato of commercial 

size. Brilliant red round fruits. Suitable 

for planting in the coldest climate. 
Pkt. 35c 


ORANGE CHATHAM 
An orange-colored form of Early Cha- 


_ large. 


ORANGE KING 


Large orange-colored fruits, sweet and 
mild. Earlier than Jubilee and just as 
Pkt. 35c 


WINDOW BOX 


Earliest of all Tomatoes. Grows one foot 
high and require¢ no staking. Two to 
three ounce fruits. Seed may be sown in 
open ground. Ideal for planting and 
maturing in coldframes. Pkt. 75c¢ 


Schling’s Famous Purple Cross Bantam Corn 


Don’t forget this superlative sweet Corn that made such a hit last year. 
Pkt. 50c; Y2 Ib. $1.25; Ib. $2.00. 


Our beautiful Spring Catalog in full color is ready. 


Write at once for your free copy. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN INC. 


Dept. O, 618 Madison Ave. 


New York 22, N. Y. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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GARDEN GUIDE 


Here is a list of some of the things to be found in the new 
1948 Short Guide of Kelsey Nursery Service. Copy free 
on request (except 25c west of lowa). Will be ready in 
late February—but write NOW! 


AZALEAS 


70 Choice Varieties—mostly in small inexpensive sizes. 
Both evergreen and deciduous. 

Gable’s Hybrid Azaleas—a new race of real hardy 
kinds. Sensational colors never before in really hardy 
plants. 


BLUEBERRIES 


10 New Giant Blueberries—strong 4-year-olds (bearing 
age) now 14 feet high, assorted named varieties, our 
selection, but all good, $16.00. 


EVERGREENS 


Kelsey Berrybush Yew—dark green evergreen rather 
dwarf, bushy. Covered with brilliant red 

autumn, 18 inch B.&B. plant for $6.50. 

Japanese Yew—upright ‘‘Capitata’ form. By bun- 
twice transplanted, 10 for $18.00 ($125 per 


FLOWERING TREES 


Frankinia, the only tree that blooms in fall! 3 to 4 
ft., $4.50 each. Also Japanese Flowering Cherries, 
Chinese Crabs, Magnolias, Tree Lilac, Tree Azalea, etc. 
Rare Dogwood Varieties—not just the white-flowering, 
but pink as well. Also Double-flowering (like white 
roses); also a form with yellow berries that the birds 
leave on a little longer than the ordinary red berries. 


FLOWERING VINES 
A Wisteria that Really Blooms!—New Wisteria praecox 


blooms at half the age of other named sorts. Long blue 


clusters, vigorous grower. Also named Japanese forms, 


Chinese, etc. Better sorts of Clematis, Climbing Roses, 
Bignonia, ete. 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Dwarf Frults—All varieties, from $2.60 up. They can 


be pruned, sprayed or picked without ladders. Groups 
should be selected for proper pollenization, and we 
offer a suggested minimum selection of six: 2 Apples 
(Wealthy and McIntosh), 2 Pears (Clapp Favorite and 
Bartlett), 1 Plum (German prune), 1 Peach (Elberta). 
All 6 are 2-year size, fruit possible next fall, for 
$23.00. 


GROUND COVERS 
Protect your banks from erosion with Vinca minor 
(heavy clumps $12.00 per 100). Pachysandra under 
trees where grass will not grow—$9.00 per 100. Many 
others to choose from. 


HARDY PERENNIALS 


The best New Kinds (as well as the old). Arranged 
so you can quickly select and know what you are doing. 
Priced lower than most for top-quality plants. Aster 
Frikarti, Berbascum Pink Domino, Astilbe Fanal, Pen- 
stemon Fire Bird, Dianthus Old Spice, Christmas Rose, 
etc, 


Rhododendrons for 35 cents!—Native species in the 
smallest grade (12-15 inches) that can be safely handled 
with the smallest earth-ball, from 35¢ to 75c each, 
depending on quantity ordered. Heavier grade too: 
5 assorted 18 to 24 in, B.&B. $15.75. 


YOUNG TREES © PLANTS 


More than 900 different evergreen and deciduous trees 
and shrubs, plants, etc. in small seedling and transplant 
sizes by the hundred and d. As few as ten of 
a kind can be bought in many kinds. In a few years 
they are worth many times the few cents they cost now. 
Why not start your own nursery for future plantings? 


P.S.—Confidential to readers of Organic Gardening—(other folks don’t 
seem to care)—Our Yews have been grown strictly organically, be- 
cause we found they grow best that way. Rhododendrons come out 
of natural humus. Fruit stocks are grown first two years in rich 
humus only—what a difference! On page 20 of catalog you'll find 
rare shrubs and evergreens grown organically only. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Money Back Guarantee _ (Established in 1878) Free Plant Insurance 


DEPT.B2 50 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK/7,N. Y. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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Now Is The Time! 


Condition your soil for this year’s lawn and garden 
Insure garden success! Start right! Condition the 


soil! Healthy, vigorous-growing plants begin with 
good, fertile soil. 


NO WEEDS 
NO WATER 
NO ODOR 
NO ACID 


HERSHEY’S 


Ko-K-O 


ORGANIC SOIL BUILDER 
AND CONDITIONER 


FOR LAWNS AND GARDENS 


© Apply Direct to the Soil 
© Mix in the Compost Heap 
© FEED TO EARTHWORMS 


An essential material for the Organie Gardener 
. . A slow-acting, long-lasting energizer that 


es and replenishes the organic content of the 
soil . . . . Improves soil texture... . absorbs 
and retains plant-nourishing moisture . . . . helps 


decomposition of soi] break-up into humus... . 
binds sandy soils . . . . loosens clay soils. 


WHAT IS HERSHEYS Ko-K-O? 


Cocoa bean shells and other parts of the cocoa 
bean are expertly blended and sweetened to produce 
a natural, organic material furnishing a steady 
source of humus for the soil. 


PACKED IN HANDY 50 LB. BAGS 
if your dealer cannot supply you we will ship 
direct to you. Freight prepaid East of Mississippi 
River. (Write for freight rates west of Mississippi 
River.) Send $2.25 for each 50 Ib. bag; enough for 
200 sq. ft. of NEW lawn or garden. Minimum 
Shipment 100 Ibs. (2 Bags). 


HERSHEY ESTATES 


HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


ORGANIC FOODS MYSTIFY 
ALL BUT THE GROWER 


October 6, 1947 
“In our summer community in 
Maine,” wrote a reader of the Organic 
Gardening magazine a few weeks ago, 
“one minister’s family used to leave 
vegetables in a box and anyone who 
wanted them would put what they 
were worth in a jar to be sent to 
Europe to help feed the needy. One 
day we filled the box with organically 
grown tomatoes without telling any- 
one. In a few days the family who 
bought them told the minister who 
had put up the box that they had 
never tasted such wonderful tomatoes. 
The minister was as mystified as the 
buyer until we came along and ex- 
plained that the tomatoes were es- 
pecially good because they were 
raised without any chemicals.” 


—o— 


ORGANIC METHODS 
FOR THE FARM 


October 8, 1947 

If you would accept an humble 
constructive suggestion, I would say 
that I believe that Organic Gardening 
could accomplish greater results if it 
stressed more aggressively the matter 
of organic fertility of the large farm 
by disking in green manure. More of 
this seems to be done now and in 
recent years than formerly but there 
is much to be done still if the ground 
is to be sufficiently prepared for good 
tilth. This practice would make the 
shot in the arm (application of arti- 


‘ficial chemicals) unnecessary. 


Also I think it would be helpful to 
review about three methods of com- 
post making in a bit more definite 
manner, with special emphasis on 
heating, time and manner of inserting 
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What Will Your 
Garden Grow 
This Year? 

Prize Roses? Tastier, More 

Healthful Vegetables and 

Fruit? Velvety-turf lawns? 


It will—only if you build up soil organically 
and feed plants the proper food. Organical- 
ly-fed plants suffer less insect and disease 
damage, too. Shrubs grow thicker; have 
better color. 


The only low-cost, sure way to build bet- 
ter soil faster is with bushels and bushels of tons! . . . . And with ActivO you can have 
compost .. . . and you can make quantities your “fertilizer factory’ almost anywhere, 


of rich, activated compost quicker with 


ActivO, an unusual bacterial discovery that SOIL ACTIVATOR; CONDITIONER: 
speeds decomposition amazingly (no manure Speeding and making better compost is not 
needed) and permits you to use such rich i] that ActivO does. You don’t need to buy 
materials as garbage . . . . actually reduces = <.-ja! “‘soil activators”. Applied direct to 


garbage without odor . . . . gives compost ; ; iti ifi ‘. 
fertilizer in 2 to 6 weeks! Works arly morth soil, ActivO conditions, fortifies and acti 


vates it; gives life to jaded soils—adds both 
of year. NOW IS THE TIME TO START. the helpful organisms and many minerals, 


YOUR OWN FERTILIZER FACTORY!  fhumus and nutrients for which most soil is 
You can use all sorts of vegetable and animal starved . . . . ActivO also reduces odors in 
waste—leaves, grass, sludge, table scraps, outdoor toilets while turning waste into eas- 
manures, chaff, cobs, other waste . . . even ily handled, ash-like fertilizer. 
sawdust! Start an ActivO compost anytime. 


even in a tiny city backyard. 


Add more material when and as you wish. 

Just mix ActivO with the waste. Easy. 
No skill required. Little goes long way. 
No. 7 size (only $2.00) treats up to 1800 


* You will want to try this unusual product. 
Get some ActivO teday. If your regular dealer 
doesn’t have it, use coupon below. Don’t 
accept substitutes! There’s only ONE ActivO 
—only one organic, bacterial product like 


pounds of compost; No. 50 size, up to 6 this. Insist on “‘Act-tive-Oh!” 
. If already an Activo d local dealer hasn’t the additional ActivO you need, 
SP ECIAL: advantage of this offer one No. 35 size unit of AcitvO, for 34 tons compost, and an 80 Ib. = 


of special pulverized compost limestone—BOTH for $6.79, shipped freight collect. Cheek and clip this offer, and 
mail with coupon — 


MAIL TO call BENSON. MACLEAN PLANT PRODUCTS, Bridgeton, 14, ind. 
(Northeastern states, address ActivO-SOILSERVICE, Box 131, Townsend, Mass.) 
for “i Send the following: 
OC Dozen No. 1 cans ActivO for Cabinets or for activating soils only (each treats 50 to 100 Ib. 
waste) $3.95, prepaid. 
No. 2 trial size ActivO, for 450 Ib. compost, at $1.00 ea. prepaid. 
© No. 7 size, for 1700 Ib. compost, at $2.00 ea. prepaid. 
O No. 50 size, for 6 tons, at $9.95 each, frt- or exp. collect (C0 FREE literature; 


(Please add 10% west of Rocky Mountains) =" and : 
SHIPPING POINT 


from P. 0. 


Dealer’s Name 


MORE THAN “BactO" in Canada 
ACTIVO 
HASTENERI 


Dealers—Write for special ActivO offer. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


Complete List of 


FRUIT AND NUT TREES 


Peach, Apple, Plum, Prune, Apricot, Nectarine, Cherry, 
Almond, Walnut, Filbert, Berries—All Kinds. 


SEND FOR FREE 44-PAGE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES 


Route 3, Box 310 , Oregon 
ELECTREC SEED 


GRO-QUICK BED HEATER 


“ROOT CUTTINGS IN 6 DAYS” 
“SEED UP IN 98 HOURS” 

“CUT GERMINATION TIME BY 2.” 
“TRANSPLANT 2 WEEKS SOONER” 


These enthusiastic reports from 
users tell what G 
SOIL HEATING CAB will 
dofor you. Send today for iri si and 
, Dew instr. sheet with plans. For hotbeds 
—cold frames—unheated green houses—plant 
benches—for early plant starting in open 
ground. Operates from household current. 
JUNIOR 40’ Cable, 200 watt with 
thermostat for 3x6 bed or 20 sq. ft..... 
SENIOR a0, Cable, 400 watt et with $6.95 
thermostat f: aq. ft.... 


lor 6x6 bed or 40 
Immediate prepaid delivery direet or thru dealer. 


GRO-QUICK 361 W. Huron 8t., 


Chieago 10, Ill. 


Seeds of ‘Unique’ 
Flowers 


Here are rare beauties 
that will make your gar- 
den ‘different-—and de- 
lightful. Our new Catalog 
will interest in word and 
picture. 

Ask Dept.D for your copy. 


‘REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown, N. }. 


VEGETABLES 


ENORMOUS YIELDS, DISEASE 
RESISTANT, HYBRID VIGOR 


Prolific early producer. 
Vigorous, disease-re- 
sistant. Amazing yielder of 
firm, crisp, med. size fruit, just 
right for slicing or for pickling. 


TOMATO plants yield up to 

bus. each. Amazing 

rior. continuously from 

MID-J ‘til killing frost! 
Strong resistance. 


Surprise mixture of 
Hybrid varieties. All 
fine quality. Plant one packet, 
harvest many sizes, types and 
flavors of delicious melons. 


step soox FREE! 
FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 


22 4TH ST. FARIBAULT, MINN. 


earthworms to turn the heap, the 
amount of moisture to add, the pur- 
pose of the ventilators, and other such 
details. It would be well also to men- 
tion the substitutes for manure. 


TIN CANS FOR COMPOST 
September 12, 1947 
I am a born composter. Burn the 
tin cans and put them on the pile. 
A. C. Clavel, 
Wauchula, Florida. 


GARDEN CLUB DEFENDS 
PUBLIC RIGHTS 
October 24, 1947 

I belong to a garden club, the Edge- 
wood Club, which is limited to 20 
members, but it is my wish to educate 
each of them to the compost way of 
gardening. I practiced this method 
for many years but, I believe, I have 
made the mistake in using chemical 
fertilizers as well. Now I wish to cor- 
rect my mistakes. 

Would you be interested in knowing 
that through a protest I wrote for our 
garden club, the garden incinerator 
ordinance that our councilmen were 
planning to pass was thrown out and a 
completely new one written? One 
section read that if one were to “throw, 
burn, bury on either private or public 
premises such combustible materials 
as tree cuttings, hedge clippings, and 
burnable materials of similar nature, 
he would be convicted of a misde- 
meanor and would be fined a sum not 
to exceed $50.00”. Not one person in 
our club had taken the trouble to read 
the ordinance, and I realized at once 
that if it were passed, we would be 
forbidden to build our compost piles. 
I also pointed out to them that it 
would be working against conserva- 
tion and every law of nature, as we 
decided to protest it. The resultant 
publicity given my protest in our daily 
and weekly papers brought out the 
largest crowd ever to protest anything 
at a council meeting. ‘Both reporters 
told me that they: believed our club 
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had done a great thing for our town, 
so we feel justly proud. 
Mrs. Harold E. Dannemiller, 
123-25th Street, N. W., 
Barberton, Ohio. 


ORGANIC FOODS IN 
BERKS COUNTY 


October 1, 1947 

According to the New York Post for 
September 20, 1947: leather experts 
and handbag designers Elizabeth and 
William Phelps liked Joanna Furnace 
in Berks County, Pennsylvania so 
well, that they decided to establish a 
home there. Little by little they are 
moving themselves and their business 


.and business associates to Joanna 


Furnace. At their country home they 
grow fruits and vegetables—extra 
good, they insist because they do not 
believe in using chemicals on them. 


CHERRY TREE RESPONDS 
TO NATURAL COMPOST 


Aug. 23, 1947 
This spring I planted a new orchard 
in ground that had been in buck 
brush and wild bushes. The trees 
seemed to reach for the sun instead of 
branching out. Most of the trees grew 
18 inches or more in height since they 
were planted on May 15. 
I want to tell you about a Stark’s 
Gold Cherry tree that has stood head 
and shoulders above all other trees in__| 


303 ORCHARD CREST 


Jone Rockhill STRAWBERRIES 
‘‘New...luscious...June bearing” 

Try the new June Rockhill... 

ogives you loads of sweet, delicious 

berries. Order early ...supply limited. 

WRITE for ANDREWS 1948 new color Catalog! 


ANDREWS NURSERY 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 


MODERNIZE YOUR GARDEN TOOLS WITH 


OWHEEL 


COMPLETE GARDENING OUTFIT 
Does away with slow, back-breeking spading. 
ideal equip for ible gordens. 
Improved all steel Gardening Outfit 
plows 5” deep, morks, hills and _ 
cultivotes rows 12” to 36” wide. : 
Fast, efficient, easy to use. O 


m\ Material and workmanship fully guaranteed. 
eS Write today for information. 


TUG- WHEEL HAND PLOW 
Dept. ton Spa, New Y 


? ? WHY 7? 


Use ActivO Ruhms Phosphate Rock Earthworms and 
Compost Limestone all Great Soil Conditioners. Send 
for facts (3c Stamp appreciated.) Or order direct from 
ad. Act NOW to insure prompt delivery and avoid 
spring rush! 

ACTIVO 


No. 1 size (for Compost Cabinet) $2.40 (doz.) 
No. 2 size (treats up to 450 Ibs. waste) $1.00 
No. 7 size (treats up to 1800 Ibs. waste) $2.00 
No. 25 size (treats 3 tons waste) $6.79 
EARTHWORM CULTURES 
3 containers $2.50; § Gallon $6.00; 1 Gallon $11.00 
RUHMS PHOSPHATE ROCK 
100 Ib. bag $2.50; Ton $30.80 F. O. B. Townsend 
SPECIAL COMBINATION 
No. 25 size ActivO plus 100 lb. Compost Limestone 
$6.79 shipped freight or express collect. ACTIVO No. | 
50 (treats 6 tons waste material) $9.95 shipped freight 
or express collect, 
State Nearest Freight Office When Ordering 


ORGANIC SOILSERVICE 


P. O. BOX 131-A, 2 TOWNSEND. MASS. __ 


; Scabiosa, Imperial Giants, Mixed Colors 


blackened by frost 


—= HARRIS SEEDS = 


Yes, it is a Scabiosa! 


But these new Imperial Giants are such an improvement over older varieties 
that visitors to our Trial Grounds this summer had difficulty identifying them 
with their less showy relatives growing near by. 


Clearer, richer colors —- “Much larger blossoms — Longer and sturdier stems — 
Not troubled by insects and diseases — Bloom long after other flowers have been 
— Easy to grow from seed sown outdoors. 


Fully described in our new catalog. 
Send for your free copy today. 
It is jam packed with honest description, {llustrations, and cultural information 
flowers and vegetables, 


on the best of the newest 
have stood the test of years. . 


JOSEPH HARRIS COMPANY, INC. 
53 MORETON FARM 


1948 CATALOG now ready 


as well as the older ones that 


ROCHESTER 11, N. Y. 
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Dear Garden Friends— 


NOW ISA 
GOOD TIME TO 
ORDER YOUR COPY OF 


“SECURITY ACRES" Sensa- 
tional New Book, tells how 
to create a fine income in 
our own back-yard, a city 
ot or a_ five-acre plot. 
‘Security Acres” presents - : 
scores of novel, proven, practical ideas, hobbies, 
plans, etc. Tells what to raise and how to raise it. 
No guesswork—No experimenting! Hundreds of 
money-making opportunities. Success secrets are 
at your fingertips in this wonderful book—noth- 
ing else like it on the market today. Send $1.00 
bill for Ve copy at once. Your money back if 
not satisfied. Many Pages of Ideas. 


You'll like these other Interesting Books. 


A Small Store & Independence............ 2.50 
The American Encyclopedia .............-- 3.00 
Practical Manual of Guns .............. 1.50 
1.25 
Find and Use Your Inner Power ......... 2s 
How to Help Yourself to Post-War Prosperity $1.00 
How to Make Money By Mail .......... 2.95 
Domesticated Earthworms .............. .00 
The Story of Prefabricated Houses ....... 2.00 
The Modern Family Garden Book ........ 1.50 
The Bible in my Everyday Life .......... 85 
Successful Home Treatment for Troubled Feet $1.00 
A. B. C. of Poultry Raising ......... 2.50 
Grow Your Own Fruit ............ 1.50 
Naming Your Baby. 2400 Names .00 
So You’re going to Buy a Farm .......... 1.50 


“Remember, You Can’t Advance If You Sit 
Stull.” “Your Money back if you are not 
satisfied with any book you buy from 
us, if returned in 5 days.” 

“Books make the ideal gift.” 


—touch it and 
leaves fold up like 
an UMBRELLA, to 


open in about 15 
minutes. All who 
see and touch this 
mysterious plant 
‘ need no persuasion 
to buy it. For pleasure and profit grow and sell 
these MAGIC FLOWER PLANTS at TOP prices from 
$1.00 to $5.00 each. At 8 weeks plants attain 
height of 12 inches, flowers are rose-purple or 
lavender. 1 pkt. 60 to 80 seeds with E-Z direc- 
tions $1.00 or 6 pkts. for $5.00. For extra cash 
order yawns right now. 1 Pkt. as a Gift with $5.00 
Book Order. 


Easier Gardening for YOU—Read. 
NEW EDITION 


“PLOW NOT — WEED NOT” 


A ‘new booklet with 21 jotos showing 4 test 
gardens, 2 not plowed, all 4 not weeded, some un- 
attended for 3 weeks at a time. This booklet is 
believed to be the first to actually show the aver- 
age gardener how to have a garden without weed- 
ing and plowing, the hardest and most expensive 
phases of gardening. 
weather gardening booklet ever. 


Only $1.00 Post 
Paid. 


Friend of the Lazy Gardener 


PLOWMAN’S 
FOLLY 
By 
E. H. Faulkner 
@ Follow this new method 


of restoring and in- 
ereasing vanishing top- 
soll 


@ Tested successfully by 
experts 


Here is a method so 
simple and easy that 
anyone can understand 
and apply it. So. successful, the author’s crops 
are the envy of his neighbors. Explains how you, 
by the time-honored custom of turning the sod 
with a moldboard plow, may be ruining your land. 
Mr. Faulkner outlines a method by which you ma 
ain rich, high-yield land from even inferior soil. 
his method is now in use in many formerly un- 
profitable areas . . . . you can use it on your 


farm, too. H. Faulkner is an 
agricultural expert who has carried $2 00 
on his own experiments during re- * 
cent years. 16! pages 


FOR YOUR GARDEN OR YOURSELF 
THE 1948 ISSUE 


_ Gives best dates and times for Farming, Garden- 
ing, Planting, Fishing, Poultry Raising, Business 
and Personal affairs, etc. by correct Moon’s signs. 
256 pgs. Money back if not satisfied. Price $1.10 


HOW TO MAKE A GOOD 
LIVING ON A SMALL FARM 


Plan now to = away from city 
worries, war shortages, high rents, 
inflation. Use this book as your 
guide. Abundantly illustrated with 
workable plans and diagrams. 
Over 400 pages. 


Send $2.50 with order. We pay 
aa all postage charges. 


order direct from: 


Lightning Speed Mfg. Co. 


P. O. Box 115-V-V. 


STREATOR, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


The most valuable hot - 
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the eigen When digging the hole 
for this particular tree I ran into an 
old tree stump which was partially Brownell Roses 
decayed. It was an immense stump, 
so I thought it wouldn’t hurt a thin 
to just leave it right where it was. i 
planted the cherry tree right on top 
of this large stump. This tree started 
to put out leaves immediately and the 
leaves are so big and so brightly 
colored that it is a pleasure to look at 
them. Since May this tree has grown 
two feet in height while other trees in 
the same row either failed to grow at 
all or put out a few leaves which later 
fell off and now a few leaves are ap- 
pearing at the bottom of the stem. 
From this observation I assume 
that the partially decayed tree stump Yellow 
made a perfect starting food for the 


9 
- roots of the cherry tree that was “V For Victory’ 


OTHER 
planted on it, whereas the other trees —_ ‘ 
lacked a starter so that it was dificult | Sub Zero Hybrid Teas 


Vigorous. — Beautiful. — Easy to grow. 
: Gerald H. Smith —Large abundant blooms, more con- 
Spirit Lake, Vdaho. stantly. — Comparable with the best. 


Can live several decades even after low sub- 
i zero. Save replacement expense. Plants that 
fail, anywhere, within 2 years, replaced free, 
ORCHARD SPRAYS KILL COWS | purchased from the hybridizers— 


May 28, 1947. Also beautiful yellow & orange 


I am trying to form a Garden Club 
for the study and practice of organic | S¢"4 for pictured list, Jor ery 


gardening. Just recently a farm owner BROWNELL ROSES 
of our county got some quick results | 99 pose Park. Little Compton, R. I. 
from spraying. He set some men to 


STRAWBERRIES 


for 
Ba Every Need, Soil, Location, Climate 


at VARIETIES ICS 2 


Our 1948 Berry Book lists the varieties you need 
for highest Berry Production and profit. Each 
variety fully described with special information on 
areas to which best adapted. 

Latest planting and growing directions. 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR COPY. IT’S FREE. 


91 N. Berry Street, Salisbury, Md. 
Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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SMOOTHER COMPOST 
BETTER ROOT GROWTH! 


Kemp Power Soil 
Shredders save 
days of back-breaking 
work, shredding and 
mixing any soil, ma- 
nure and vegetable 
matter, wet or drv, 
into rich, smooth com- 
post with plant fibres 
thoroughly distributed. 
All lumps and clods 
are shredded; stones thrown out. 

Based on 48 years’ experience, the Kemp 
machine is built to endure. Cutting teeth, 
for example, are spring steel that stones can’t 
break. 

Kemp Junior model shreds from 3 to 6 yds. 
of compost per hour. 

We gladly send the Kemp catalog to all 
organic gardeners. It describes the machine 
fully and contains many pictures and pages 
of comment from growers, agricultural col- 
leges and other users. Commercial growers 
tell us that the Kemp Power Soil Shredder 
saves as much as % of the time and labor 
needed to mix compost or to prepare special 
soil for potting, and results in better root 
growth, and sturdier, healthier, more fruit- 
ful plants. Write for your copy today. 


KEMP MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 4 1027 East Twentieth St. Erie, Pa. 
RIDGELIZER Write for Prices 
PURE ORGANIC 
FERTILIZER 


Ridgeway Fertilizer Company 


POST OFFICE BOX Q LAKEHURST, N. J. 


work spraying his orchard. They had 
some spray left over after killing all 
the insects, bad worms, and bugs so 
they poured the remainder onthe 
ground in the orchard. In a few hours 
he had three dead cows and one very 
sick cow. I am enclosing a clipping 
from a local newspaper about a young 
man who drank the spray his mother 
had made for her plants. This young 
man died in the Millersburg hospital 
yesterday. I am glad some have the 
sense to speak out against this foolish 
work. 


Lewis Clement Hall, 
1827 West Main - Rt. No. 5, 
Newark, Ohio. 


—o— 


CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS 
INADEQUATE 


November 30, 1946 


While I am writing this, please let 
me thank you for the pleasure your 
magazine has given me. I do not have 
the opportunity to put any of the fine 
organic gardening practices into use, 
but I read all of every issue, and really 
believe you “have something on. the 
ball”. And this comes to one whose 
company handles over 3,000 tons of 
chemical fertilizers each year! Some 
day we hope to produce some organic 

plant foods, using the tremendous 
erst from our cotton gin, and also 
from our commercial seed cleaning 


NEW PRACTICAL BOOK 
FOR AMATEURS 


SIMPLE, ILLUSTRATED 
NON-TECHNICAL 


WRITTEN FOR THE 
BACK-YARD ORCHARDIST 


COVERS THE PRUNING . 

OF ALL FRUITS, NUTS * 

GRAPES AND BERRIES 
GROWN IN U.S.A, 


PRUNE 


MAILED POSTPAID 
ANYWHERE IN U. S. 


SEND $1.25 CASH 
OR M. 0. — NO STAMPS 


TO 


R. Sanford Martin 


1161 SPAZIER AVE. 
GLENDALE 1, CALIF. 


NOW IN 5TH EDITION 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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plant. I believe we are passing up a 
great opportunity in not making use 
of this material, not to mention the 
good it would undoubtedly do the soil, 
With good wishes for a great deal of 
success in all your organic gardening 
efforts. 

M. C. Dew. 

Raeford, N. 


—o— 


CHEMICALS FATAL 
TO EARTHWORMS 


April 25, 1947 


With great interest I read the arti- 
cle “Soil Aggregates made by Earth- 
worms” in your October issue. Since 
I started the method of making com- 
post, I noticed a tremendous increase 
of earthworms in my soil. To the 
beds, where compost was added last 
spring, I soon observed a countless 
number of small hills, a form of black, 
fine coarse soil, indications of great 
activities below the surface. Of course 
I always had worms in my gardens, 
but not in such a great quantity since 
applying compost to the soil. 

One morning strolling through my 
garden, I Gognd to my distress a great 
number of earthworms all dead, lay- 
ing on the surface of one of the new 
beds. These worms looked as though 
they had eaten poison. Later in the 
day, I found out that my helper had 
mixed the soil with commercial fertil- 
izer the night before. I knew there 
was only a small amount of commer- 
cial fertilizer in store, but it was 
sufficient to kill a great number of 
worms in a bed 4 feet by 80 feet long. 

Since this incident occurred, there 
will be no more commercial fertilizer 
used in my garden; the result in grow- 
ing my Delphiniums with compost 
has been far over my expectation. 


Jack Offerman, 
4709 W. Stevens, 
Seattle 6, Wash. 


Western Vice-President of the 
American Delphinium Society. 


Real Michi grees. 
IOLUS BULBS at 
each! Assortment of flaming reds, 
ellows, purples, blues, etc., now 
or first blooms and with man 
a flowering ahead. Any bu > net 
developing first planting replaced f 
mendous saving and world of satis- 


For. 


TUBEROSES. GIVEN—SEND MONEY 
On arrival pay $1.69 plus C.O.D. 
or money back guarantee! Cash orders se sent pre ry 
With shipment comes surprise lot of 3 TUBERO 
Bloom into tall waxy white Sones 
fragrant. Makes this a bargain you'll hate to 


Order now from 


MICHIGAN BULB CO., Dept, Gw-ici1 Grand Rapids 2, Mich 


Willers BETTER 
We feature the latest as Millers pn nor 
well as the standard A 
kinds. Over 25 easy-to-grow, hardy, pro- e1eee 


lifie varieties—listed in order of their 
ripening, classified as to best uses, in our 
grape book. Also a complete line of 
nursery stock including Raspberries, Straw- 
berries, Blueberries, Fruit Trees, Dwarf 
Apple Trees, Chinese Chestnuts, Rhubarb 
and Asparagus. Described and pictured 
fully in Millers Grape Book and Nursery 
Guide—Write today for your copy. 


MILLER NURSERIES 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Start your seeds, seedlings, 
cuttings, etc., in Plant Bands. 
Better plants with sturdier 
root systems; earlier results; 
no wilt, no setback when 
transplanted outdoors. Millions 
used by professional growers. 
Made of wood, not paper. 
Size 2x2x2'4. They cost 
so little, too. 


300 Plant, 
Bands . 


Sent postpaid for 
(or 100 for $1.10 


CLARENCE B. 
14 FARGO BLDG. FRENCHTOWN, N. Jj. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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The Organiculturist’s Creed 


is a vigor- 
ous and growing movement, one that 
is destined to alter our conceptions of 
the farm and the garden and to revo- 
lutionize our methods of operating 
them in order to secure for ourselves 
and others more abundant and more 
perfect food. The seed sown by Sir 
Albert Howard is beginning to bloom 
lustily and with such vim that it is al- 
ready thriving and propagating of its 
own strength. Composters by the hun- 
dreds are telling their neighboring 
countrymen of the wonders of this 
“new,” yet age-old method, and the 
latter are listening by the thousands. 
Compost heaps are becoming an in- 
tegral part of the farm, the garden, 
and the landscape. Organiculture is 
here to stay. When one sees its a- 
stounding results as developed under 
his own hand, he says a quick and 
unreluctant good-bye to the groping 
and artificial test-tube methods of yes- 
terday. 

It may be advisable at this point to 
define the organic method in detail 
and to illustrate individually its pre- 
cepts, for the benefit of newcomers, 
for the approval of seasoned veterans, 
and for the possible conversion of 
scoffers and sceptics, some of whom 
attack it without knowing exactly 
what they are futilely endeavoring to 
combat. 

Sometimes a chemist takes us to 
task and criticizes the inclusion of cer- 
tain items in the organic arsenal of 
weapons. For example, he calls lime 


a chemical, yet we advocate its pres- 
ence in the compost heap. Of course 
lime is a chemical! So is everything 
else. There is nitrogen, phosphorous, 
and potash in your table cloth, in ham 
and eggs, and in your very own 
mother-in-law. So it is high time for 
us and our adversaries to stop talking 
in elusive generalities and to start 
clarifying our specific points. 

In regard to the word “organic,” 
Webster says “pertaining to, or de- 
rived from living organisms.” On the 
other hand—also according to Webster 
—when a chemist refers to the word 
“organic” he means “pertaining to or 
designating that branch of chemistry 
which treats of the compounds of car- 
bon.” It can be seen, therefore, that 
when we say “organic” we mean 
something different from what the 
chemist understands by that word, 
but these are mere technicalities re- 
sulting from professionalized word- 
usage. We do not exclude a chemical 
simply because it is a chemical any 
more than we include an organism 
just because it is an organism. There 
are, however, some chemicals and 
some bacteria that try to upset every- 
thing that the organiculturist is at- 
tempting to achieve. Those saboteurs 
are the ones against which we dis- 
criminate. 

The first tenet of our organicultur- 
ist’s creed is that we are opposed to 
artificial or chemical fertilizers. We 
decry these chemical fertilizers be- 
cause they contain certain poisonous 
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elements in too great a concentration. 
All the chemicals present in these arti- 
ficial fertilizers are also distributed in 
ocean waters, but the quantities are 
so exceedingly negligible that fish can 
safely swim in such a medium though 
they could never flip a fin in the con- 
centrations of such chemicals that are 
found in chemical fertilizers. Certain 


indispensable soil microorganisms that. 


are essential to the processes of plant 
growth can tolerate these excessive 
concentrations no better than the fish 
could endure their presence in salt 
water. We can use the elements con- 
tained in chemical fertilizers, regard- 
less of whether they are organic or in- 
organic, but only if they are in ex- 
tremely minute distribution. Such 
safe distribution can be found in cer- 
tain rocks that can be pulverized for 
fertilizer use, but the subject still re- 
quires a great deal of research and 
experimentation, a project which the 
Soil and Health Foundation may soon 
undertake. The supply of such rock 
materials is enormous and cheap, and 
recent experimental work has already 
demonstrated that, if ground fine 
enough, they become a quick-acting 
fertilizer. Many rocks contain plant 
nutrients in considerable amounts 
which are insoluble until they are 
pulverized and brought into contact 
with the soil when they are rendered 
soluble by carbonic acid and other 
substances in the soil. Meanwhile, 
however, better results can be obtain- 
ed if the chemicals we use are in or- 
ganic form. 

Besides compost made of plant and 
animal matter, the organiculturist 
may employ as fertilizers such sub- 
stances as raw phosphate rock, dolo- 
mite, ground -oyster shells, and mis- 
cellaneous ground rocks such as gran- 
ite dusts and pulverized liméstone. 
Quicklime, on the other hand, is much 
too strong in action and will destroy 
bacteria. Builders’ hydrated (slaked) 
lime, though stronger than the simple 
pulverized limestone, can be used if 
the latter is not available. Even wood 
ashes may be used as a substitute for 
lime in making compost. All of the 


above are chemicals, but they are the 
kind that can be tolerated in relatively 
large quantities. 

Phosphorous and calcium (the lat- 
ter found abundantly in lime) are not 
as dangerous substances as potash, 
which is a catalyst and is required in 
small applications only. Too much of 
it interferes with the growing processes 
of the plant, which is, however, as in- 
temperate as a drunkard in its thirst 
for potash. It can’t resist it! There is 
a current medical theory that regions 
in which the land is overly rich in pot- 
ash show an unusually high incidence 
of human cancer. 

Another tenet of the organiculturists 
holds to the making of compost by 
Sir Albert Howard’s Indore process, 
involving the ratio of one part animal 
matter to three parts of plant residue, 
a relationship which is found natural- 
ly in field and forest. Many persons 
mistakenly consider themselves as 
practicing organiculture if they simply 
use manure, which is in itself an. un- 
balanced fertilizer. It does, to be sure, 
contain many valuable elements, in- 
cluding vitamines and hormones, but 
inasmuch as plants and _ especially 
leaves are extremely rich in mineral 
elements, we ought to use both plant 
and animal matter. Where manure 
alone is used it must be well-rotted. 
The same applies to green matter 
which should be rotted through the 
compost heap. The application of raw 
green matter and manure is a severe 
shock to the soil until its organisms 
can bring about their decay. Eventu- 
ally it will benefit, but in the mean- 
time the current crop will suffer. 

The organic farmer and gardener 
must realize that fertilization is not 
the only measure for success. He must 
treat the soil as a living, breathing 
entity. He must rotate crops. He 
must fallow the land at regulated in- 
tervals. The organiculturist must not 
practice .one-crop monoculture but 
must engage in a balanced agriculture 
with cattle as part of the general pro- 
gram. He must be smart in the ways 
of the soil and crops, observing the re- 
action of the land to the actions of 
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man. For instance, he must know 
when to plant and when to harvest 
and what varieties of seed to use. 
Compost alone does not make a suc- 
cessful gardener any more than does 
gardening without compost. 

The organic farmer observes the 
Law of Return, restoring to the soil all 
plant residues that came from it. He 
does not burn leaves, spoiled hay, or 
other crop by-products, but often goes 
out of his way to retrieve organic 
matter that others throw away. He 
is against the operation of hundred 
thousand acre farm-factories where all 
the basic principles of organic farming 
are violated or ignored. The organi- 
culturist believes also that infertile 
soils should be set aside for the grow- 
ing of chemurgic. crops only, that is, 
non-food crops such as cloth for 
clothes, corn for production of wood 
alcohol, and similar commodities. 

The use of poison sprays in orchards 
and on farm crops is taboo, for there 
is definite evidence to confirm the fact 
that the strengthening of a plant or 
tree by the use of composts makes 
that plant or tree much less suscep- 
tible to infestation by insects or dis- 
ease than does recourse to sprays. 
Recent controlled experiments with 
aphids in the United States Govern- 
meat Agricultural Stations showed 
that the more chemical fertilizers were 
used, the more attractive plants, thus 
grown, became to the aphids. The 


organiculturist fervently believes that 
even on a commercial scale orchard- 
ing can eventually eliminate all de- 
pendence on poison sprays. 

The use of coal ashes in the garden 
is unwise, as they contain the strong 
element ammonium sulphate, which 
is also found in chimney soot. The 
treating of seeds with antiseptic poi- 
sons for the purpose of killing off dis- 
ease organisms is likewise injudicious, 
for such poisons are absorbed into the 
seed. 

We are not in favor of using human 
excrement or sewage sludge which 
stems from it, on food crops. If it is 
composted separately it could be used 
on lawns and ornamentals. It should 
never be used unless thoroughly com- 
posted. To accomplish this sludge 
must first be thoroughly pulverized. 
We believe there is a sufficiency of 
green matter available now. If the 
problem becomes more acute later, the 
whole problem of the use of human 
excrement must be investigated thor- 
oughly. 

The organiculturist farmer must 
realize that in him is placed a sacred 
trust, the task of producing food that 
will impart health to the people who 
consume it. As a patriotic duty he 
assumes an obligation to preserve the 
fertility of the soil, a precious heritage 
that he must pass on, undefiled and 
even enriched, to subsequent genera- 
tions. 


Biological Control of Beetle 


A reader finds that the cucumber beetle is repelled by radishes, 
according to his consistent experience. This is well worth trying, es- 


pecially by newcomers to the organic method. 


The 


Water Hyacinth 
asa 
Purifier of 


Sewage Effluent 


In the disposal of sewage, it is 
necessary to borrow a large volume of 
water from our rivers for transporting 
the wastes of the population to the 
sewage works. During the various pro- 
cesses of sewage purification most of 
the potash and a good deal of the 
combined nitrogen and phosphate is 
carried away in the clear effluent and 
lost to the land which produced it. 

Can these vast supplies of potash 
and other salts be reclaimed? Does 
Nature, in our water plants, provide 
the means? It would appear so. One 
of these plants—the water hyacinth— 
can not only recover these valuable 
salts, but can at the same time aerate 
the water and even render it unsuit- 
able for the breeding of mosquitoes. I 
discovered this fact in Assam in 1937. 
On the islands among the rice, in 
which water hyacinth is plentiful, it is 
possible to sleep out of doors during 
the autumn duck-shooting season 
without a mosquito net and without 
getting an attack of malaria. _The 
water hyacinth appears to possess the 
power of rendering water unsuitable 
for the breeding of the malaria mos- 
quito, an interesting point which 
seems to have escaped the attention of 
our malariologists. 

I should like to devote some atten- 
tion to the way the water hyacinth 
deals with the dissolved salts in sur- 
face drainage water and water polluted 
by sewage. The results obtained come 
from India and South Africa. 


By the late 
SIR ALBERT HOWARD 


The water hyacinth is a plant which 
floats on the surface of streams and 
rivers by means of the air bladders in 
the leaf bases and is propagated vege- 
tatively with great speed. Soon the 
plant chokes rivers and canals and im- 
pedes navigation. For this reason the 
water hyacinth is looked upon’ in the 
United States as a serious pest. In 
the Mississippi valley and in Florida, 
for example, large sums are spent 
every year to keep open navigable 
channels. In the Gangetic delta the 
water hyacinth has developed so rapid- 
ly as not only to impede navigation, 
but to interfere with the cultivation of 
deep-water rice. It is looked upon as a 
serious pest in Bengal. 

In India in the nineteen twenties it 
occurred to me that the water hya- 
cinth ought to be regarded not as a 
pest to be destroyed, but as a heaven- 
sent gift of Providence, and that this 
plant should be composted (with the 
help of urine earth from under the cat- 
tle) for the benefit of the rice crop. 
At first no notice was taken of this 
suggestion, but after a time some care- 
ful composting trials were carried out 
by Mr. E. F. Watson, O.B.E., the 
Superintendent of the Governor’s Es- 
tates, Bengal, in the grounds of Gov- 
ernment House at Barrackpore. Ex- 
cellent compost was made and the re- 
sults were published. Soon some of the 
pioneers among the tea planters in 
Assam began to collect the water hya- 
cinth from the low-lying areas under 
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rice, adjoining the tea, and to use it as 
a constituent of their large compost 
heaps. In 1937 during a tour in Assam 
I saw several thousands of tons of com- 
post in which this weed was one of the 
chief constituents. The Indian culti- 
vators were beginning to copy the tea 
estates; the value of the water hya- 
cinth in composting was thus proved 
by the one unanswerable argument— 
success. This result depended on two 
facts—the high percentage of potash 
and the amount of moisture in the par- 
tially withered plant—which renders 
the watering of the compost heaps 
unnecessary. 

A little consideration will explain 
why the water hyacinth grows so well 
in a country like Bengal, where water- 
borne sewage has only been adopted in 
the large cities. In the country-side 
there is no modern sanitation: the 
wastes of the population are deposited 
on the ground in the neighbourhood of 
the villages. During the rainy season 
a large portion of the soluble salts re- 
sulting from the fermentation of these 
wastes is certain to find its way into 
the streams and rivers. The water hy- 
acinth makes use of these salts, potash 
in particular, and converts them into 
organic matter. 

The subject of the final purification 
of sewage effluent rested at this point 
till 1945, when the Auckland Drainage 
Scheme came up for discussion. It was 
proposed to discharge the crude sew- 
age of the city and the storm water 
into the sea. The urban population 
had, however, been made compost- 
minded by the phenomenal success of 
the New Zealand Compost Club; the 
danger of contamination of the bath- 
ing beaches near the city was evident: 
a Drainage League was formed which 
strongly opposed the new sewage dis- 
posal scheme and urged that the 
wastes of the city should be composted 
and returned to the land, which so 
sorely needs them. My opinion was 
asked and full details of the local con- 
ditions were supplied to me. 

I suggested that a new type of sew- 
age disposal plant should be devised 
for Auckland which would combine: 
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(1) the production of methane and 
activated and digested sludge on the 
lines of the Mogden works near Isle- 
worth; (2) the production and sale of 
dewatered sludge similar to that made 
at Dartford; (3) the removal of the 
soluble salts in the effluent by means 
of the water hyacinth, and (4) the 
manufacture and sale of compost made 
from town wastes, water hyacinth, and 
a portion of the dried sewage sludge. 
One result has been that the original 
sewage scheme is likely to be held up 
pending the report of a Royal Com- 
mission on the whole subject of sewage 
disposal in New Zealand. 

While these Auckland discussions 
were under way, the question of sew- 
age disposal arose in one of the chief 
cities of South Africa. I suggested to 
a colleague there that he should use 
his long experience as a technical che- 
mist to look into the possibilities of the 
water hyacinth for purifying sewage 
effluent so that practically pure water 
could be returned to the streams and 
rivers, or used for irrigation. I have 
now received a full report on this 
South African work and permission to 
use the results. As they are likely to 
be of interest in Great Britain in 
pointing the way to the last stage in 
sewage purification, the following sum- 
mary of Mr. Dymond’s results is in- 
cluded in this paper. 

The chemical composition of this 
weed as obtained from one of the 
South African rivers, now choked with 
this pest, is as follows. The plant con- 
tains 93.4 per cent of water and 6.6 
per cent of dry matter, of which 76.10 
per cent is organic matter, 23.90 per 
cent ash. The nitrogen content of this 
dry matter is 2 per cent. The analysis 
of the ash is as follows:— 

Insoluble residue ...... 39.1 per cent. 


8.5 per cent. 
Magnesia .................. 5.6 per cent. 
Phosphoric oxide 

4.0 per cent. 


In terms of dry plant, one ton was 
found to contain 40.2 Ib. of nitrogen, 
19.1 Ib. of (P2 O5) and 53.5 Ib. of 
K20. 
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To ascertain the power of this water 
plant to absorb dissolved salts, a com- 
parison was made between the com- 
position of plants grown in polluted 
river water and in the same polluted 
river water plus the salts ordinarily 
used in water culture. The results 
were:— 

Polluted 
Polluted River Water 
River plus Water 


Water Culture Salts 

Water 94.1 95.5 
Dry matter... 5.9 4.5 
Organic con- 

tent of dry ; 

matter .......... 66.0 70.7 
34.0 29.3 
Nitrogen ........ 1.42 2.23 
Analysis of the 

Ash 

Magnesia ...... 4.8 
Phosphoric 

2.0 8.0 
....;....,:. 7.4 11.6 


In the short period of fourteen days 
the nitrogen rose from 1.42 to 2.23 per 
cent, the phosphoric oxide from 2.0 to 
8.0 per cent, and the potash from 7.4 
to 11.6 per cent. These figures con- 
firm the great power of this water 
weed to remove dissolved salts. 

It was found in these South African 
trials that there are about 96 tons of 
plants per acre, that the rate of repro- 
duction in the summer months was 
100 per cent per month, that one acre 
will yield a very large quantity of dry 
matter every year. My correspondent 
calculated that every acre will produce 
2,415.6 lb. of organic nitrogen a year, 
valued at £177.6; 1,917 Ib. of organic 
Pz OS worth £38.4; and 3,300 Ib. of 
organic potash valued at £59.1—a 
total of £275.1. He considers that a 
city of 200,000 people would need 900 


acres of water hyacinth which would 


yield 1,398 tons of organic nitrogen, 
caer" £205,000. Add the phosphoric 
oxide and potash values, and we have 
a total potential source of new revenue 
from 200,000 persons of £341,800 
every year. These figures take no 
account of humus value, lime, and 
other salts present in the plant. 

These preliminary indications which, 
of course, must be confirmed by large- 
scale tests, suggest that the water 
hyacinth in regions which suit this 
plant will prove of considerable eco- 
nomic value to civilization in provid-. 
ing the means of trapping the vast 
amounts of fertile elements at present 
lost in sewage effluent. They suggest 
that preliminary experiments should 
be conducted in Great Britain with 
the water plants of temporate regions 
like watercress to ascertain whether 
these South African results can be 
applied to this country. As is well 
known, large sums are devoted every 
year to the purchase of imported in- 
organic phosphates and potash for ~ 
the land. It may well be that a 
portion of this expenditure will be un- 
necessary in the future and that some 
of these elements might be better ob- 
tained in organic form from our sew- 
age effluents by the help of suitable 
water plants. If this proves to be the 
case, the last stage in the utilization of 
sewage will have been reached. The 
water borrowed for transport can then 
be returned to our streams and rivers 
in a much purer condition than it was 
originally. 

What are we to do with the crop of 
water plants? This depends on the 
species and on the freedom from harm- 
ful bacteria of the water in which they 
are grown. The obvious method is to 
compost them with dried sewage. 
sludge and then to sell the compost. 
Later, when mankind frees itself. from. 
the thraldom imposed by fear of dis- 
ease, they might even be used as food. 
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Bloodroot in an April woods. 


BLOODROOT 


(Sanguinaria canadensis) 


B LOODROOT is a common mem- 
ber of the poppy family, and gets its 
name from its red, blood-like sap. It 
prefers to grow in rich woods and bor- 
ders in which it often appears at the 
first sign of spring. It makes its ap- 
pearance so early in the spring that 
often there are still patches of snow 
on the shaded sides of rocks and on the 
northern exposures of ravines. 

The plant’s solitary flower and sin- 
gle leaf are rolled together and en- 
closed in a protective sheath which 
forms a sort of tubular passage way 
up through the soil and its overlying 
leaf mulch. As soon as the leaf and 
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° By DR. WILLIAM H. EYSTER 


flower bud emerge from the sheath, 
the much-lobed, heart-shaped leaf 
blade unrolls itself in such a way as to 
expose the flower stalk and its term- 
inal flower bud. The flower stalk 
elongates and carries the enlarging bud 
above the leaf where it opens and ex- 
poses the sex organs to the insects 
which accomplish cross pollination. 
Like all poppy flowers, the sepals of 
the bloodroot flower are discarded 
when it opens in much the same way 
as one might discard an outer cloak in 
order to more completely enjoy the 
early spring sunshine. A- series 0 
sunny, warm, spring days accentuates 
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the transitory nature of bloodroot. 
The flowers come and go so quickly 
that one can say with a good deal of 
accuracy, “They are here today, and 
gone tomorrow.” 

The waxy-white, ephemeral petals 
qualify the bloodroot flower to be a 
symbol of purity and delicacy. The 
yellow stamens around the central 
pistil tend to give the flower a yellow 
center. The stigma of the pistil (the 
female part of the flower) becomes re- 
ceptive to pollen immediately after the 
flower opens and before the anthers 
in the same flower shed their pollen. 
Bees and other early-spring insects 
carry pollen from an older flower to 


such young, newly-opened flowers. In - 


this way nature insures cross pollina- 
tion. After a flower is pollinated, its 
anthers shed their pollen to be carried 
to other flowers by insects, and the 
petals drop from the flower like large 
flakes of snow. As the ovules are de- 
veloping into seeds, the leaf blade once 
more assumes its function as a cloak 
and rolls itself around the ripening 
seed pod. Later when the’ seeds are 
ripe, the pod cracks open and the seeds 
are dropped to the ground where they 
germinate and grow into new plants. 

When the large leaf is not otherwise 


occupied, it expands its blade to the 
sunlight and builds up foods which are 
sent down into the underground stem 
and stored. It is this stored food that 
enables the bloodroot to send forth its 
leaf and flower so early in the spring. 
This habit enables the plant to fill its 
underground storehouse before the 
leaves of the larger, neighboring plants 
screen the light away from the lowly 
plant. 


Characteristics which the bloodroot 
shares with most of the other poppies 
are the fall of the sepals when the 
flower opens, early drop of the petals, 
hairy leaf and flower stalk, and colored 
sap. Bruise the plant and there will 
be a liberal flow of blood-like sap. This 
sap can be seen in the veins of the leaf 
blade when it is held up towards a 
source of light. Because the sap of 
bloodroot was used by the Indians as 
a war paint, this plant is sometimes 
called Indian Paint. 


Bloodroot flowers are worthless as 
cut flowers as the petals drop off too 
easily. However, the plants can be 
transplanted to the wild flower garden 
where you will be sure to see them 
when they announce that spring has 
come at last. 


Friends of ORGANIC GARDENING Can Help 
Build Its Circulation By Handing Out 
Our Free Subscription Booklets 


Organic Gardening is constantly striving 
to increase its subscription list. It is impor- 
tant that we tell as many people as possible 
about the “goodness” inherent in organic 
gardening. 


Perhaps you would like to take an active 
part in this important program by handing 
out our subscription booklets to friends, 
neighbors and acquaintances in your com- 
munity. Even if you have never sold any- 
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thing in your life ... if you are “sold” on 
organic gardening ... you will find it easy to 
turn an idle hour into interesting, stimulating 
and profitable dividends. If you would like 
some extra money, this spare-time activity 
will return liberal commissions. You don’t 
have to give a sales talk or make a follow- 
up, for the booklet in itself will induce your 
prospect to subscribe. Through a coded 
coupon we can trace each subscription to 
your efforts. 


Send For Free Booklets 


Write to Organic Gardening, 
Dept. Q., Emmaus, Pa. We 
will be glad to send you 25 
or 50 booklets. State the 
amount you want. 
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The Soil and Health Foundation 


4 ee Soil and Health Foundation 
which has so recently been organized 
under the leadership of J. I. Rodale, 
Editor of Organic Gardening is en- 
thusiastically acclaimed by all who 
believe that we must observe nature’s 
laws if we want to conserve and re- 
claim the soil of our Land and the 
health of our people. The purposes of 
the Foundation have been set forth in 
previous numbers of this magazine, 
but they may be briefly summarized 
as follows. The Foundation proposes 
to set up laboratories, experimental 
farms, schools, and other agencies 
which may be. necessary to establish 
organic farming and gardening on a 
scientific basis; and to educate the 
people concerning the soils, foods, and 
health of man—and their relation to 
each other. The responses to the invi- 
tation to become members of the 
Foundation are so enthusiastic and in- 
spiring that we want to share some of 
them with you. 

“Certainly I believe America needs 
awakening to the dangers of chem- 
ically devitalized foods and wasteful 
land practices that can only end with 
disaster for us as a nation, if steps are 
not taken to remove the present 
menace.” 

“T was delighted to find in the mail 
this morning your solicitation for 
membership in the Soil and Health 
Foundation. That is the very thing I 
have hoped for so many years and 
wished someone would be courageous 
enough to do.. .” 

“You are undoubtedly engaged in a 
very worthwhile project:—that of ed- 
ucating the public to be more careful in 
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the selection of food, how it is grown 
and processed. The health of the com- 
ing generation will depend on that 
careful selection, and the future of our 
country depends on ‘our children—so 
what could be more important than 
our health?” 

“Here is my contribution which I 
wish.I could make one thousand times 
as much. May the goddess of Good 
Fortune smile upon your efforts!” 

“T believe that carrying out the pur- 
poses of the Foundation as organized 
has unlimited possibilities for good, 
and I certainly would like to partici- 
pate. I hope that the enclosed check 
will help and I wish you all success.” 

“T feel that you are doing a fine 
work. The fertility of our soils must 
be maintained and kept up if we as a 
nation are to survive.” 

“T think this is a really wonderful 
step forward, and so I am enclosing a 
check to help advance the program.” 

“The formation of the Soil and 
Health Foundation as described briefly 
in the November issue of Organic Gar- 
dening I feel is one of the most pro- 
gressive movements that has been in- 
stituted for the benefit of humanity in 
many, many years. The basic infor- 
mation that will be developed by your 
Foundation will be beyond any of our 
expectations and will serve as a monu- 
mental contribution to civilization. 
Please accept my genuine and sincere 
best wishes for every success in your 
endeavor. The enclosed check I trust 
will serve to assist your foundation 
financially.” 

“Please find enclosed herewith my 
check as a contribution to ‘Soil and 
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Health Foundation’ and my best 
wishes for its success.” 

“The enclosed check represents my 
initial contribution for membership to 
help in ‘The Soil and Health Founda- 
tion.’ It is really high time for some- 
thing like this. Why try to save the 
building if we let the foundation go to 
ruin? This move is one of the greatest 
to save our glorious Land. May God 
prosper your efforts!” 

The voluntary contributions which 
have already been made range from 
40 cents to $1,000.00, each according 
to his or her means, but all with the 
utmost sincerity of purpose. It will be 
the unity of purpose and the partici- 
pation on the part of the many that 
will make the Soil and Health Founda- 
tion great. Rarely does one have the 
opportunity to participate in an un- 
dertaking that means so much to all 


humanity. It means permanent and 
fertile soils, wholesome foods, rural life 
freed from the financial yoke imposed 
by chemicals and poisonous sprays 
and dusts, and a healthy people parti- 
ally freed at least from the curse of 
degenerative diseases. 


As-some of our contributors have 
pointed out repeatedly, it is high time 
that we do: something positive about 
our soils and our health. We shall need 
the help of all who share these views, 
and we feel sure that all intelligent, 
progressive people will support this 
Foundation. Will you help carry out 
our soil and health program? 


Send your contributions and letters 
to “Soil and Health Foundation,” 46 
South West Street, Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania. 


William H. Eyster, Secretary. 


Cows Prefer Humus - Sed Grass 


In the Compost Club Magazine (New Zealand), Vol. 4, No. 4, of 


July-August, 1945, Mr. A. J. Redfern, of Matakohe, North Auckland, 
records an interesting example of the preference of the grazing animal 
for grass manured with compost as compared with similar produce 
obtained by the use of chemicals. The cows, he says, show a definite 
preference for organically-manured pastures. He carried out an ex- 
periment in which he manured three paddocks—one with meat-meal, 
superphosphate, and lime; the second with superphosphate and lime; 
and the third with nothing but lime and sheet-composting. The cows 
had free access to all three. They showed a marked preference for the 
sheet-composted pasture, spending most of their time on it. The meat- 
meal pasture was second in favour, and the superphosphate pasture a 


bad third. 


Soil and Health (England) 
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_. Autumn Crocus Beautifies the Rock Garden 


Plants For The Rock Garden 


By G. L. Wittrock, Custodian of the Herbarium, 
New York Botanical Garden 


| through our Rock Gar- 
den in September we have often 
heard visitors exclaim “Crocus in 
bloom at this time of year?” True, 
the plants observed do look like 
Crocus but true Crocus are of the 
Iris Family whrle closer observation 
will reveal that these plants have 
characters of the Lily Family. These 
delicately tinted flowers are bulbous 
plants of the genus Colchicum of 
which 45 species are known, native of 
Europe, western Asia and northern 
Africa. The name Colchicum is de- 
rived from Colchis, an ancient country 
east of Euxine and now included in 
Georgia, Transcaucasia, where the 
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plants are said to grow wild in great ° 
profusion. In horticulture 8 species 
are listed with an additional list of 6 
varieties and 1 hybrid, the varieties 
mainly of Colchicum autwmn- 
ale. 

Our selection of “Autumn Crocus” 
is Colchicum autumnale the one most 
cultivated. The bulbs bloom in north- 
ern latitudes from the beginning of 
September until November giving a 
delightful succession of flowers in a 
rock garden after most summer 
flowers have bloomed. The “Autumn 
Crocus” is known locally also as 
“Meadow Saffron”, “Fog Crocus”, 


“Meadow Crocus” an “Naked 


ws 
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Ladies”, the latter name being local 
in England because the flowers come 
up without leaves. 

The bulb is about the size and shape 
of a tulip bulb, though less pointed at 
the apex and covered with a darker 
colored skin. From this bulb there 
develops a naked blossom with a lon 
slender tube about 4 inches high ad 
4 inches across on top, usually pur- 
plish or white and shaped like our 
common spring Crocus only larger. 
The number of flowers produced is 
usually 2 to 8 depending on the size 
of the bulb. The seed producing organ 
remains underground until the follow- 
ing spring when 3 to 4 or more dark 
green leaves, 9 to 10 inches long and 
1% to 2 inches wide appear and un- 


fold above ground. The stem of the. 


seed organ elongates underground and 
pushes the pod out from between the 
leaves in April. Exposed to the air, 
the seeds finally ripen in May. 

The plants prefer a light sandy loam 
which should be enriched with decay- 
ed manure, leaf mold or compost. 
They grow best in rockeries, under 
shrub borders or in lawns near shade 
trees where. the grass is not too thick. 
Bulbs should be planted 4 to 5 inches 


deep and 3 to 6 inches apart in July 
or August. Seed propagation is also 
possible but seedling bulbs do not 
flower until they are 4 to 5 years old. 
Planted colonies should not be dis- 
turbed for many years, at least not 
until they show deterioration, fewer 
flowers and poor foliage. The colony 
should then be lifted and the bulbs 
separated and replanted, doing this 
after the leaves die in late June or 


, early July. 


The dried or fresh bulbs and the 
seeds of our species contain an active 
~drug which has been used in the treat- 
ment of rheumatism and gout since 
ancient times. Modern herbals de- 
scribe the medicine as anti-rheumatic, 
cathartic and emetic. Over-doses, 
however, cause violent purging and 
act as an irritating poison. The active 
principle called Colchicine is listed in 
the U. S. Pharmacopoeia as a very 
poisonous alkaloid of medicinal value. 
Colchicine has also been of extreme 
value in modern times in the study of 
plant breeding and genetic research. 

Thus the “Autumn Crocus” not 
only has beauty but it also has an 
added interest in its economic value to 
modern civilization. 


Winter Storage of Tuberous Begonias 


THE BEGONIAN, October 1946, monthly publication of ‘the 
American Begonia Society (1618 Fickewirth St., El Monte, Cal.), re- 
ported about experiments on storing tubers. Charles O.-Dean in 
Massachusetts found the following best: The plants remained in the 
open until a sharp frost killed them, the stalks were cut at the 
junction of the bulb, dug with the dirt attached to the root and placed 
in berry baskets, which permit identifications to be written on and 
provide aeration. These baskets were stored in a potato barrel. This 
proved better than washing the tubers. 
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Trace Elements - 


Iron, Copper, Zinc, Manganese 


By DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 


M UCH has been published recent- 
ly about the importance of trace ele- 
ments as plant food. Trace elements 
are those mineral constituents in soils 
and living organisms which are present 
only in the most minute amounts. 
Carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, calcium, 
phosphorus, magnesium, and silica are 
“bulk” substances. The main bulk of 
plants in volume and weight is com- 
prised of them. The trace elements, 
on the contrary, exist only in amounts 
so small that they have been over- 
looked entirely, or their presence has 
been considered accidental. Only dur- 
ing the last two decades has it been 
discovered that these elements may 
play an important role, mainly as bio- 
catalysts. Their presence stimulates 
and also sometimes hinders the living 
process in the growing plants. They 
direct and influence the assimilation 
of nourishment (the absorption and 
reduction of carbon dioxide). Their 
absence can cause definite diseases. 
Their presence in large amounts can 
be poisonous in some cases, in high 
dilutions they may act favorably. The 
study of these trace elements is truly 
in its infancy. Nevertheless, we al- 
ready know that they can no longer 
be neglected. Their task is chiefly a 
functional one, i.e. the normal func- 
tioning of the growth process is some- 
how dependent upon their action in 
live tissue. 

Some of these elements may be pre- 
sent in a soil in great abundance, and 
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yet only the smallest amounts are 
taken up by the plants. Some are 


- highly diluted in a soil, or even not 


found at all in the environments of 
plants for which they play a role. 
They are, to say the least, puzzling 
and their study i is very thrilling to the 
plant physiologist. Organic methods, 
which mean indeed the refinement of 
plant growing methods, cannot over- 
look them. 

Certain weeds, which we use in our 
composts, are very rich in trace ele- 
ments while cultivated plants growing 
nearby may be relatively poor. Farm- 
ers and gardeners frequently overlook 
this fact when supplying their soils 
with all the bulk elements. Then they 
wonder why their soils do not produce 
despite the generous applications of 
phosphates, lime, potassium, and ni- 
trogen. Maybe there was a trace ele- 
ment missing of which they had never 
heard before. 

Iron: is one of the most essential. 
It can be present in great quantities, 
even to the extent that its oxides are 
harmful to crops. However, traces of 
iron are absolutely necessary other- 
wise the wondrous green assimilating 
substance in leavés, the chlorophyll, 
will not form. Chlorophyll is an or- 
ganic substance which transforms light 
energy into chemical energy, and 
brings about the transformation of 
carbon dioxide into other organic com- 
pounds inside the plant cells, a process ° 
which is called assimilation. This pro- 
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cess breaks down the carbon dioxide . could be avoided by adding minimal 


to formic and other organic acids (re- 
duction), and builds up other organic 
substances, such as sugars, starch, etc. 
(oxidation). Chlorophyll contains 
magnesium but no iron. Yet iron has 
to be present as bio-catalyst otherwise 
the chlorophyll could not fulfill its 
task. Quantities of iron as diluted as 
1:100,000 do the job. In such a- 
mounts, iron is found in almost all 
soils, with the exception perhaps of 
peat and muck soils, in dust, and in 
water. Iron is found in plant cells 
with a neutral or alkaline reaction in 
less soluble compounds. In very acid 
cell fluids it exists in more soluble 
forms and is easily washed out. Then 
plants can even become iron-deficient. 

Copper: Copper can be very harm- 
ful to soil life if it is present in large 
amounts. Microorganisms and algae 
are especially sensitive to it. Dilutions 
of 1:100,000 still can prohibit their 
growth. On the other hand, it is pre- 
sent in many soils and is absorbed by 
oats and potatoes in particular. Flax, 
tomatoes and sunflowers also like it. 
It seems to influence the formation of 
seed. Barley and flax do not produce 


seed when copper is completely absent. — 


Chlorosis (bleached instead of green 
leaves) and the dying back of fruit 
tree branches, occur sometimes when 
copper is absent. It seems that the 
action of iron is reinforced by the 
smallest amounts of copper. Enzymes 
in potatoes and mushrooms contain 
copper. (Collect wild mushrooms for 
your compost!) Certain lower sea 
animals, crustaceae for example, form 
their “blood” with copper instead of 
iron. And in higher animals, copper 
also stimulates the formation of hae- 
moglobin as well as of gall, a liver 
secretion. On reclaimed heath land 
(very acid and rich in iron oxides), in 
Holland, a peculiar disease was ob- 
served. The tips of cereal leaves 
turned yellow or white, seed failed to 
form. This “reclamation” disease 


1 The writer observed in Switzerland and Holland that 
the licking illness occurred chiefly on farms which were 
onesidedly treated with mineral fertilizer, particularly where 
an excess of potassium was present. 


amounts of copper sulphate. 

Another disease of special interest 
in this connection is the licking disease 
of cattle. Cattle suffering from miner- 
al deficiencies, chiefly of calcium, start 
licking and gnawing at everything, 
stanchions, mangers, wooden posts.! 
Once they have developed this habit 
they are difficult to cure, even though 
plenty of calcium salts are administer- 
ed. The most minute amounts of cop- 
per salts again “heal” this condition. 
Normally, hay contains 6-12 ppm. of 
copper. The change to better hay or 
pasture also brings about a cure of 
the licking disease. Babies even devel- 
op similar symptoms, eating stones, 
dirt, manure, bits of plaster from the 
wall, indicating mineral deficiencies. 
Whether copper would help here is 
not known as yet. By no means should 
one overdo the application of copper, 
but use it only periodically, for a 
period of six weeks, for instance, in 
scouring cattle. 

Zinc: There has been a great deal 
written recently about the importance 
of zinc. The symptoms of zine defi- 
ciency are also very characteristic and 
seem to appear in certain plants more 
than in others. There is the phenome- 
non of rosetting. In spring, trees de- 


velop a rosette of small stiff leaves, 


instead of the normal long shoots. 
This disease is also known as little 
leaf, mottle leaf or yellows, and is well 
known to citrus, apricot, and peach 
growers. Tomatoes, corn, mustard, 
squash, and buckwheat, can also be 
affected by zinc deficiency. Abnormal 
leaves will grow with a retarded dif- 


_ ferentiation; dwarfing, paleness, down- 


ward curvature, and other symptoms 
are observed. Traces of zinc seem to 
be necessary for garden peas, wax 
beans, and sorghum, in order to pro- 
duce seed. The minimum concentra- 
tion for peas is 0.005 parts per million, 
for beans and sorghum 0.1 parts per 
million. The yellow mottling of the 
leaves on branch tips, and rosetting in 
pecan trees, resulting in small, mis- 
shapen, abnormal leaves, can become 


a nasty disease which has forced 
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growers in the Southwestern states to 
abandon hundreds of acres of pecan 
orchards, while in some Southwestern 
orchards over 95% of the trees showed 
the disease. The walnut, belonging to 
the same plant family’as the pecan, 
manifests similar symptoms, although 
not such severe ones. In California, 
the little leaf disease on deciduous 
trees is known. Fruit does not set, or 
does not last, on affected branches. 
Zinc deficiency shows up in corn on 
leaves which darken suddenly, and 
develop a metallic sheen. At night, the 
leaves begin to “sweat” with deposits 
of salt. Light yellow streaks may also 
appear between the veins of older 
leaves. White bud develops in Flor- 
ida on land which has been cultivated 
for many years. Zinc sulphate has 
been used (20 lbs./acre) in order to 
counteract this disease with the result 
that the yield was better than with 
any inorganic fertilizer without the 
addition of the zinc. However, and 
this may interest the organic gardener, 
the use of manure and leaf mould pro- 
duced a similar result. Spectroscopic 
analysis showed the presence of zinc 
in organic manures. 

Zinc is also found in wild mush- 
rooms, particularly in poisonous ones. 
These, which otherwise have no prac- 
tical value, have an extremely high 
zinc content, namely, anywhere from 
41 to 279 parts per million of the dried 
mushroom. Rudolf Steiner, the found- 
er of the biodynamic method, recom- 
mended having little “gardens” of 
mushrooms in the compost yard for 
their “beneficial effect.” For many 
years we did not understand why, but 
now it becomes clear that the addition 
of mushrooms to a compost heap can 
be very helpful. In fact, years ago in 
Switzerland, this writer used always 
to add wild mushrooms to experi- 
mental compost heaps. Such compost 
can be particularly helpful against the 
leaf wilt of tomatoes as well as the 
above described rosetting _ illness. 
Cotton also contains ‘much zinc. 
Among plants growing on or in ponds 
duckweed (Lemna minor) contains 
zinc. This plant is particularly inter- 
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esting because its natural radioactivi- 
ty is about ten times stronger than 
that of its surroundings. It is also, by 
the way, an excellent pig feed as well 
as a valuable composting material. 

What is the function of zinc in the 
growing plant? Zinc is found in the 
mucous membranes of animal stom- 
achs in an enzyme called carbonic 
anhydrase, especially in cattle and 
sheep (hence also in their manure), 
This enzyme is a zinc-protein com- 
pound. When this enzyme is present 
in the red blood cells it seems to speed 
up the release of carbon dioxide from 
the blood. While in the stomach, it is 
believed to be connected with the 
formation of hydrochloric (stomach) 
acid. Recently, it has also been dis- 
covered ,that it influences the forma- 
tion of the male sex hormone. In 
plants zinc appears in connection with 
growth hormones, known as auxins, 
bringing about an increased oxidation 
process in the living tissue. It is a 
growth promoting factor; its experi- 
mental addition results in an increased 
auxin content. Therefore, this trace 
element may work against the aging 
of organisms. For zinc deficiencies are 
more apparent in old plants and trees 
and scarcely noticeable in young annu- 
al plants. Zinc can become inert and 
is found in a precipitated state in fine, 
powdery, limestone soils, muckland 
and in marl. Superphosphate will 
cause its precipitation. 

Manganese: Eastern soils, in this 
writer’s experience, are frequently very 
deficient in manganese. The contrary 
is true for European soils which usual- 
ly contain at least traces of it. There- 
fore we note the results of these defi- 
ciencies more often in America. The 
first symptoms are speckled leaves or 
chlorotic streaks on grains and grasses. 
These are followed by withering and 
stunted growth. One example is the 
so-called grey speck in oats. Wheat, 
barley, and rye are similarly affected 
Sugar beets, mangolds, red beets, ‘and 
spinach develop speckled yellows, with 
retarded growth and curly leaves. All 
these diseases can be cured by the ad- 
dition of highly diluted solutions of 
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manganese salts (sulphates). Peas 
develop marsh spots, brown or black 
spots on the seeds in the pods. 
Healthy and affected pods may appear 
on the same plant. This symptom is 
most often observed on alkaline soils 
and on young, reclaimed polder land 
in Holland. 

Manganese stimulates the assimila- 
tion and is typical bio-catalyst. Less 
sugars are found in plants with man- 
ganese deficiencies. Muck land and 
swampy soils are poor in this ele- 
ment, while certain dark red to purple 
soils, rich in manganese, produce the 
very best, fiery wines, Tokay wine, 
for instance. The more acid a soil is, 
the more damaging an excess of man- 
ganese can be. Such an excess is hos- 
tile to clover, but hyacinths like it. 
Tobacco almost “swallows” manga- 
nese, but can be damaged in the pro- 
cess when growing on an acid soil. It 
seems to assist in the formation of 
fibers. Manganese stimulates the 
duckweed (mentioned above as a 
“radioactive” plant). Manganese and 
iron seem in some way to cooperate in 
their effect on the assimilation (oxida- 
tion-reduction process) and on the 
formation of chlorophyll. The oxygen 
intake of wheat roots in experiments 
was increased from 155 to 470% with 
the addition of only 0.00005 milligram 
of manganese chloride. It seems to 
bring about the re-oxidation of iron in 
plant cells where this has been pre- 
viously reduced. In other words, man- 
ganese and iron are in a check and 
balance relationship similar to that of 
Congress, President and Supreme 
Court. The proper ratio between these 
elements is the decisive factor not the 
absolute content. How can we bring 
about this proper ratio, which should 


be about 2 parts of iron to 5 of man- 
ganese? The answer to this question 
leads right into the practical problems 
of humus and organic methods. There 
is no doubt that a humus soil absorbs 
and stores excesses of trace elements. 
Therefore, plants in need of one or 
another of these elements can draw 
upon this storehouse and trust their 
own inborn chemical wisdom with 
better results than we could ever bring | 
about by artificial means. Seaweed is 
rich in many trace elements, including 
manganese and iodine. Compost from 
seaweed therefore can heal manganese 
deficiencies in sugar beets and spinach, 
as this writer has had the opportunity 
to observe in England and Holland. 
Compost made from the water hya- 
cinth in Florida ought to do some good 
in this connection. Some fruit trees 
contain and require manganese. Wood 
ashes in compost may be helpful in 
this regard. This entire field of study 
needs a great deal more investigation. 

A suggestion to the reader: It is un- 
avoidable that technical terms have to 
be used which are not familiar to the 
reader, in this series of articles on 
microlife and trace elements. There- 
fore, if you encounter any difficulties, 
write a postcard to the author men- 
tioning the terms which bother you. 

Literature on the subject: Trace 
Elements in Plants and Animals, by 
Walter Stiles, The Macmillan Com-’ 
pany, New York, 1946. A very com- 
prehensive and up-to-date but rather 
technical study. 

Arbeiten und Patente iiber Spuren- 
elemente in, Diingemitteln I, II, ITI. 
(Research and Patents in Connection 
with Trace Elements in Fertilizers) b 
Dr. Bruno Waeser. Kolloid Zeitschrift 
90.251 (1940). 


Vest-Pocket Vegetable Guide, 25 cents. Manual of Or- 
ganic Materials, 35 cents. Order from Organic Garden. 
ing, Dept. Z-1, Emmaus, Pa. 
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growers in the Southwestern states to 
abandon hundreds of acres of pecan 
orchards, while in some Southwestern 
orchards over 95% of the trees showed 
the disease. The walnut, belonging to 
the same plant family’as the pecan, 
manifests similar symptoms, although 
not such severe ones. In California, 
the little leaf disease on deciduous 
trees is known. Fruit does not set, or 
does not last, on affected branches. 
Zinc deficiency shows up in corn on 
leaves which darken suddenly, and 
develop a metallic sheen. At night, the 
leaves begin to “sweat” with deposits 
of salt. Light yellow streaks may also 
appear between the veins of older 
leaves. White bud develops in Flor- 
ida on land which has been cultivated 
for many years. Zinc sulphate has 
been used (20 Ibs./acre) in order to 
counteract this disease with the result 
that the yield was better than with 
any inorganic fertilizer without the 
addition of the zinc. However, and 
this may interest the organic gardener, 
the use of manure and leaf mould pro- 
duced a similar result. Spectroscopic 
analysis showed the presence of zinc 
in organic manures. 

Zinc is also found in wild mush- 
rooms, particularly in poisonous ones. 
These, which otherwise have no prac- 


tical value, have an extremely high. 


zinc content, namely, anywhere from 
41 to 279 parts per million of the dried 
mushroom. Rudolf Steiner, the found- 
er of the biodynamic method, recom- 
mended having little “gardens” of 
mushrooms in the compost yard for 
their “beneficial effect.” For many 
years we did not understand why, but 
now it becomes clear that the addition 
of mushrooms to a compost heap can 
be very helpful. In fact, years ago in 
Switzerland, this writer used always 
to add wild. mushrooms to experi- 
mental compost heaps. Such compost 
can be particularly helpful against the 
leaf wilt of tomatoes as well as the 
above described rosetting _ illness. 
Cotton also contains ‘much zinc. 
Among plants growing on or in ponds 
duckweed (Lemna minor) contains 
zinc. This plant is particularly inter- 
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esting because its natural radioactivi- 
ty is about ten times stronger than 
that of its surroundings. It is also, by 
the way, an excellent pig feed as well 
as a valuable composting material. 

What is the function of zinc in the 
growing plant? Zinc is found in the 
mucous membranes of animal stom- 
achs in an enzyme called carbonic 
anhydrase, especially in cattle and 
sheep (hence also in their manure), 
This enzyme is a zinc-protein com- 
pound. When this enzyme is present 
in the red blood cells it seems to speed 
up the release of carbon dioxide from 
the blood. While in the stomach, it is 
believed to be connected with the 
formation of hydrochloric (stomach) 
acid. Recently, it has also been dis- 
covered ,that it influences the forma- 
tion of the male sex hormone. In 
plants zinc appears in connection with 
growth hormones, known as auxins, 
bringing about an increased oxidation 
process in the living tissue. It is a 
growth promoting factor; its experi- 
mental addition results in an increased 
auxin content. Therefore, this trace 
element may work against the aging 
of organisms. For zinc deficiencies are 
more apparent in old plants and trees 
and scarcely noticeable in young annu- 
al plants. Zinc can become inert and 
is found in a precipitated state in fine, 
powdery, limestone soils, muckland 
and in marl. Superphosphate will 
cause its precipitation. 

Manganese: Eastern soils, in this 
writer’s experience, are frequently very 
deficient in manganese. The contrary 
is true for European soils which usual- 
ly contain at least traces of it. There- 
fore we note the results of these defi- 
ciencies more often in America. The 
first symptoms are speckled leaves or 
chlorotic streaks on grains and grasses. 
These are followed by withering and 
stunted growth. One example is the 
so-called grey speck in oats. Wheat, 
barley, and rye are similarly affected 
Sugar beets, mangolds, red beets, ‘and 
spinach develop speckled yellows, with 
retarded growth and curly leaves. All 
these diseases can be cured by the ad- 
dition of highly diluted solutions of 
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manganese salts (sulphates). Peas 
develop marsh spots, brown or black 
spots on the seeds in the pods. 
Healthy and affected pods may appear 
on the same plant. This symptom is 
most often observed on alkaline soils 
and on young, reclaimed polder land 
in Holland. 

Manganese stimulates the assimila- 
tion and is typical bio-catalyst. Less 
sugars are found in plants with man- 
ganese deficiencies. Muck land and 
swampy soils are poor in this ele- 
ment, while certain dark red to purple 
soils, rich in manganese, produce the 
very best, fiery wines, Tokay wine, 
for instance. The more acid a soil is, 
the more damaging an excess of man- 
ganese can be. Such an excess is hos- 
tile to clover, but hyacinths like it. 
Tobacco almost “swallows” manga- 
nese, but can be damaged in the pro- 
cess when growing on an acid soil. It 
seems to assist in the formation of 
fibers. Manganese stimulates the 
duckweed (mentioned above as a 
“radioactive” plant). Manganese and 
iron seem in some way to cooperate in 
their effect on the assimilation (oxida- 
tion-reduction process) and on the 
formation of chlorophyll. The oxygen 
intake of wheat roots in experiments 
was increased from 155 to 470% with 
the addition of only 0.00005 milligram 
of manganese chloride. It seems to 
bring about the re-oxidation of iron in 
plant cells where this has been pre- 
viously reduced. In other words, man- 
ganese and iron are in a check and 
balance relationship similar to that of 
Congress, President and Supreme 
Court. The proper ratio between these 
elements is the decisive factor not the 
absolute content. How can we bring 
about this proper ratio, which should 


be about 2 parts of iron to 5 of man- 
ganese? The answer to this question 
leads right into the practical problems 
of humus and organic methods. There 
is no doubt that a humus soil absorbs 
and stores excesses of trace elements. 
Therefore, plants in need of one or 
another of these elements can draw 
upon this storehouse and trust their 
own inborn chemical wisdom with 
better results than we could ever bring | 
about by artificial means. Seaweed is 
rich in many trace elements, including 
manganese and iodine. Compost from 
seaweed therefore can heal manganese 
deficiencies in sugar beets and spinach, 
as this writer has had the opportunity 
to observe in England and Holland. 
Compost made from the water hya- 
cinth in Florida ought to do some good 
in this connection. Some fruit trees 
contain and require manganese. Wood 
ashes in compost may be helpful in 
this regard. This entire field of study 
needs a great deal more investigation. 

A suggestion to the reader: It is un- 
avoidable that technical terms have to 
be used which are not familiar to the 
reader, in this series of articles on 
microlife and trace elements. There- 
fore, if you encounter any difficulties, 
write a postcard to the author men- 
tioning the terms which bother you. 
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Asparagus In The Garden 


By M.'B. CUMMINGS 


Professor Emeritus, University of Vermont 


Asean is easy to grow and 
simple to care for, yet few home gar- 
deners attempt it. It can be started 
late in fall or early’ in spring by using 
one or two year old roots as trans- 
plants. Asparagus is an important 
home garden vegetable, perennial and 
permanent. Aside from being easy to 
grow, it is also easy to harvest, and 
simple to cook. And last but not least, 
it is delicious to eat. With good care a 
bed will yield well for a dozen years or 
more; and be in production every year 
after it is established. Beds have been 
known to yield well for twenty years. 
The plant is hardy throughout the 
United States but is not grown much 
in Florida or Texas. Much is grown 
in California and New England as a 
commerical crop. 
Starting the bed 

The first consideration are varieties. 
There are five sorts in general use. 
Till recent years Redding Giant, Ar- 
genteuiel,—a French variety, and Pal- 
metto, were set. These are, however, 
only partially rust resistant and have 
been generally replaced by more fully 
rust resistant forms such as Martha 
and Mary Washington which in most 
. places are fully resistant to the rust 
disease and are of superior quality and 
high yielding. Paradise variety, new 
in 41, of fine quality, comes into pro- 
duction sooner than most varieties. It 
is tender, mild and. rust resistant. 
Recent experiments have shown that 
an improved strain of the Washington 
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asparagus can be obtained by selecting 
parents for crossing that possess better 
than normal attributes, and the off- 
spring have superior yielding propen- 
sities. “Gilt-edged,” so to speak, male 
and female plants are used to make 
the cross. If one cannot secure roots 
for setting from a neighbor or in town, 
he may purchase them from. most seed 
houses. 


Raised from seed 


Seedlings or one year roots, as one 
may choose, can be grown from seed. 
The red berries seen on the plants in 
fall are the seed pods which contain 
dark brown or black seeds. These may 
be picked any time in the fall after 
they have turned red and spread out 
thinly in a well ventilated place to dry 
thoroughly. These seeds can be plant- 
ed early in the spring in shallow 
furrows about one half inch deep and 
two inches apart. An ounce of seed at 
10 or 15 cents an ounce according to 
variety will give 250 plants, or 30 feet 
of row. Less than an ounce can be 
bought in small packets. The seed- 
lings are allowed to grow one or two 
seasons and are then transplanted to 
permanent places. Large yields should 
not be expected sooner than four 
years from seed, or three years from 
sets. 


Planting out 


One or two year old roots, as one 
may choose or as one can get them, are 
set out in early spring or fall 15 -24 
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inches apart in rows three feet apart. 
If no power cultivator is to be used, 
the rows soon become a bed. In com- 
mercial culture a tractor maintains 
the rows as volunteer plants are elimi- 
nated between the rows. In garden 
culture, prepare the bed as follows: 
Dig a trench 18 inches deep, 12 inches 
wide, and fill in with well rotted ma- 
nure or compost. Then set the roots 
12-18 inches apart from crown to 
crown, spreading the roots in all di- 
rections. Cover with soil, packing it 
well among the roots, and fill to the 
top as the roots develop. One may 
top dress with compost and add salt 
if the ground is permeated with witch 
grass. 
Cultural requirements 

Asparagus needs clean culture. 
Green sward is to be avoided, especial- 
ly if permeated with witch grass or 
weed seeds, as these two types of 
plants increase the labor of clean culti- 
vation. Economy, therefore, prompts 
the careful selection of the site for 


Diagram on asparagus: 1, small bunch all 
edible stalks; 2, bed with tall and short 
stalks; 3, large sales bunch, but 1/3 up 
from butts too large and hard to eat,— 
much waste; 4, two-year roots with buds; 
5, 6, 7, one and two year roots for setting 
out; 8, left to right, short all good stalks, 
poor ones at right; 9, bunches for grad- 
ing, tieing, and cutting butts off even; 
10, eggs and worm of asparagus beetle; 
11, grub of the asparagus beetle; 12, com- 
mon beetle; 13, the twelve spotted beetle; 
14, shoot injured by beetle by eating out 
round holes; 15, rusted shoot with slits of 
rust, red in summer, black in fall; 16, 
two-celled rust spores, greatly enlarged 
and black, that winter on stems or on 
ground to reinfest the plants in the spring. 
None done to definite scale. 


asparagus. A deep, rich loam, slightly 
sandy, rather than a clay loam, is pre- 
ferred. It is better not to depend on 
salt though the asparagus tolerates it, 
as it is by nature a saline species and 
is not harmed by a salty soil. 
Rich soil helpful 

Asparagus needs much plant food 
and plenty of moisture. It should 
grow rapidly to be of good quality. 
High production comes only from 
good soil. One should use quantities 
of compost both before planting and 
as annual top dressings. These pro- 
ducts supply the needed bacteria for 
organic activity; they supply good 
plant food and maintain the humus 
content of the soil. They also increase 
the water holding capacity of the land, 
which is important. Land for aspara- 
gu8 is never too rich and there is no 
danger of overdoing it. Sixteen to 
twenty tons of compost an acre could 
be called the minimum rather than 
the maximum amount at the start; 
and one-third as much in annual top 
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dressings will give good returns. It 
should be noted that good growth in 
one season makes for good production 
the next year. 


Cutting the shoots 


Good quality asparagus comes from 
the large stubby shoots,—the slender 
ones being of little or no value. In 
recent years there has been a trend 
toward shorter stalks with but little 
green in them. This, however, is a 
mistake. Green shoots if tender are 


more nutritious than white ones, as_ 


they are richer in vitamins and other 
ingredients. It is well, therefore, one 
might say urgent, to cut or to buy and 
use the green rather than the white 
asparagus. On a new bed no cutting 
should be done during the first grow- 
ing season; and for only three or four 
weeks in the second year; but in the 
third season one may cut for ten 
weeks or more. In the cutting season 
one should go over the bed every two 
days to get all sizeable stalks before 
they get tall and tough, as there is 
much waste at the butts when the 
tissue gets hard, fibrous and stringy. 
Sometimes shoots are half waste 
because they are too large and too 
long. One needs to be careful in cut- 
ting not to injure small shoots or buds, 
and also careful not to step on those 
just coming through the ground. One 
needs to watch his feet as well as the 
shoots to be cut. Let the tall plants 
stay up in the fall and till dead, then 
cut them closely down for mulch. 

The snapping method of harvesting 
asparagus is coming into use to sup- 
plant the cutting of stalks with a 
hooked knife. A growing spear is held 
just below the tip and bent over, and 
the break will come at about the same 
point as if cut, and much time is saved 
in the harvesting. Tests also show 
that as tender a product is secured as 
one need to expect. When sold, the 
snapped as well as the cut stalks need 
to be graded for size and length in the 
regular way. 

Food values 


Despite the fact that asparagus is 
not a rich hearty food like peas and 


beans, it is rich in vitamins if the 
stalks are green. Asparagus ranks well 
in thiamin, the B,, and in riboflavin, 
the Bz, and has 700 I. U. of Aj, the 
carotin, so it has, aside from its energy 
producing property, much value. It 
also has traces of iron, calcium and 
phosphorus; and of course high mois- 
ture content which does no harm. 
Asparagus on toast is a dining car 
delicacy! And who does not like it at 
home in any form,—when he can get 
it? The tender tips may be sliced raw 
and used in a salad or cooked and 
seasoned with butter. Boy! There is 
no warrant for white stalks; choose 
the green ones. They are better; lily 
white ones mean little food value. The 
seasonal demand for asparagus re- 
minds one of the frequent statement 
at the store, “all sold out”! 


Asparagus pests 


Two types of trouble sometimes cut 
deep into the yield and profits. These 
two are the asparagus beetle; and as- 
paragus rust,—unless the rust resist- 
ant varieties are used. 


Asparagus beetle. Wherever aspara- 
gus is grown the voracious beetles are 
likely to attack it. These creatures 
begin their depredations as soon as the 
shoots push up above the soil in the 
spring and continue to damage them 
for many weeks. The beetles gnaw out 
the tender buds at the tips and cause 
the stems to be seared and browned, 
and often bent to one side. Beetles 
and worms feed on the stems; the 
former in late summer. 

.The life history of the beetle can be 
briefly stated. The adults are small 
black shiny creatures one-fourth inch 
in length. They are blue-black in 
color, with dark blue wing colors, and 
lemon-yellow borders. The beetles 
winter in sheltered places, under loose 
bark and in split fence posts and on 
trash. The eggs are laid by the hun- 
dred in rows on the stem in April or 
May. In about a week they hatch into 
small grubs which migrate to the tips 
of the leaves and feed upon them. 
There is a generation each six or seven 
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weeks. New buds are especially sub- 
ject to attack. On small areas hand 
picking of the beetles is effective. This 
tends to break the life cycle and pre- 
vent recurring generations in succeed- 
ing years. It is important to keep 
down volunteer plants early in the 
season by cutting the stalks every day 
or two; so as to remove the eggs before 
worms appear. Burn the clippings to 
destroy the eggs. 

Asparagus rust. Red or brown 
rust patches on the stems of well 
grown asparagus represent the sym- 
toms of asparagus rust which is due to 
a fungus known to the plant doctor as 
Puccinia asparagi. Affected plants 
present a yellowish or brownish ap- 
pearance when viewgd from a distance, 
and the ground under affected plants 
may be covered in late summer with 
rusty brown spores. The fungus which 
causes the rust may over-winter on 
the dead parts of affected plants. In 
the spring the spores germinate on 
new growth and affect any asparagus 
in the region. The early infections are 


‘scattered, but in mid-summer the red 


rust stage develops, which later turns 
to brown rusty spots. In a wet sum- 
mer the disease spreads rapidly to the 
plants. 

In control, pick out and remove all 
rusted stems as seen during the sum- 
mer, seek out rusted stalks in the 
fall and burn them to destroy the 
fungus that causes the rust. But the 
cutting must be done while the stalks 
are green and before the rust is re- 
leased to the ground, to be effective 
in reducing rust another year. 


Botany ‘of asparagus 

The structural features and the 
functional activities of asparagus 
should be interesting to a gardener. 
The plant is a member of the lily 
family, and is related to tulip, gladi- 
olus and onion. The leaves are small 
parallel veined, and the stalks have 
much pith with fibers and water tubes 
running through them. The flowers 
are dioecious, having male and female 


ones on separate plants; but occasion- 
ally a perfect flower is seen on the 
same plant. All flowers are on the 
plan of three; each whorl is a set of 
three; the seeds occur in a berry of 
three carpels with usually two seeds 
per carpel. A pound of dry seeds may 
contain 20,000 or more seeds. The 
crown of the asparagus plant is a mass 
of branching rather woody rhizomes 
with buds at the tip which grow into 
edible shoots. Rather deep planting 
is therefore desirable for the root sys- 
tem tends to build up a little higher 
each year. The root system has many 
tubular roots, which bear many 
fibrous feeding roots as branches. 


The leaves of asparagus are unim- 
portant. They are mere bracts rang- 
ing in size from one-fourth to three- 
fourths inch in length; and they be- 
come woody. What seems to the un- 
observing, as leaves are really 
branches, as shown by their origin in 
the axils of the bracts or leaves. The 
parent species of the asparagus still 
occurs in the wild, as an escape from 
gardens and reverted to a wild form. 
It can be found in uncultivated places 
in California and in New Jersey. The 
species probably came originally from 
southern Europe. 

If one thinks the original labor or 
expense in starting a bed is high, he 
should be reminded that he plants but 
once in 10-20 years, so the average 
expense for the whole period is not 
large. A well cared for asparagus bed 
may last a fifth of a century! 

Ornamental asparagus, the tender, 
climbing perennials, the florist’s greens 
used in are feathery foli- 
aged plants—Asparagus._plumosus- 
nana means a dwarf with flat lacy 
fronds, and A. sprengera in long 
feathery sprays are much used. These 
are next of kin to the edible garden 
species, and are similar except for the 
tops. The roots and rhizomes are 
alike in all species. The garden species 
with large edible stalks is Asparagus 


officinalis. 
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“Organic Gardening” Em 
perimental Farm. Dr. Wit 


Guesses won’t do at ti 


liam H. Eyster, Managing 
Editor, wants only 
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A marigold, with herede 
itary units doubled, shows 
unusual growth and profi 
sion of bloom, when growl 


in composted soil. 


Eyster then takes a mictos 
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The thermometer gives the proof. 
This compost heap is showing an 
exceilent decomposition rate with 
the use of cultured bacteria. 
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Botany for the Gardener (3) 


By DR. WILLIAM H. EYSTER 


The Green Algae 


The green algae inhabit fresh waters and the surface waters of the sea. 
Some of them are microscopically small, while others are large enough to be 
seen with the unaided eye. With few exceptions the green algae contain only 
the regular chloroplastid pigments. One of the simplest and most primitive 
chlorophyll-bearing organisms is euglena already referred to and illustrated in 
Fig. 2. Ordinarily euglena possesses bright green plastids, but in the dark in 
the presence of organic substances it loses its chlorophyll and lives saprophyti- 
cally after the manner of many one-celled animals. This plant-animal type of 
organism is somewhat spindle-shaped and possesses a single flagellum attached 
to the anterior end of the body. By means of this flagellum it is able to move 
through the water, although it may move also by changing the shape of its more 
or less plastic one-celled body. 

Another group of microscopically small, one-celled, flagellated plants are 
the peridinales illustrated in Fig. 3. These somewhat disc-shaped cells have a 
cellulose wall which usually is impregnated with inorganic salts. 


Algae On Bottom of Ponds and Ditches. 


If you were to study the ooze from 
the bottom of a ditch or a pond under A PROGENITOR OF PLANTS AND ANIMALS 
a microscope you would find among 
other plants great numbers of brown- 
ish, motile, boat-shaped or box-like, 
brownish green plants known as dia- 
toms. Some common diatoms are illus- 
trated in Fig. 4. Although these plants 
are one-celled, they tend to remain to- 
gether in loose colonies having the 
form of a belt, a fan, and the like. 
Each cell has two shells made of silica 
which fit together like the lid and base 
of a pill box, as illustrated in Fig. 5. 
Under the microscope the single celled 
diatoms have the appearance of small 
boats or gondolas moving gracefully 
through the water. In the course of 
many billions of years the shells of dia- 
toms have accumulated to form great 
deposits of diatomaceous earth which 
is now used for polishing silver, filter- 
ing gasoline, and as a filler in dyna- 
mite. Fic, 2 Euglena is a Plant-Animal Organism 
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_FLAGELLATED ALGAE WITH CELLULOSE SHELLS 


Fic. 3 A GROUP OF PERIDINALES 


THE BOX-LIKE SHELL 
OF DIATOMS IS 
MADE OF SILICA 


ALGAE OF STAGNANT WATERS 


Fic. 4 SOME COMMON DIATOMS 


Fic. § A COMMON DIATOM 
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Associated with diatoms are apt to be bright-green, bilaterally symmetrical, 
one-celled algae of various-fantastic shapes as illustrated in Fig. 6. These algae, 
called desmids, do not have their walls impregnated with silica as in the case of 
the diatoms. 


FRESH WATER ALGAE 


Fic. 6 SOME COMMON DESMIDS 
A. COSMARIUM B. CLOSTERIUM C. MICRASTERIAS 


Some Non-filamentous Green Algae. 

Some of the most common green algae which do not have their cells joined 
end to end to form a filament or thread are shown in Fig. 7. Plewrococcus occurs 
commonly on the north side of trees, fences, and other structures and gives them 
a green, granular surface. This one-celled algae is far too small to be seen as an 
individual without the microscope. Under the microscope it still looks exceed- 
ingly small and has the general structure shown in the drawing already referred 
to in Fig. 7. Note in particular the outer cell wall, the horseshoe-shaped chloro- 


NON-FILAMENTOUS GREEN ALGAE OF POND AND STREAM 
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plastid, and the smaller spherical nucleus. It is only when there are countless 
millions of these small plants growing together that they can be seen as a green 
encrustration on moist surfaces. 

Chlamydomonas, a small alga with a large name, occurs in water and has 
two long cilia as organs of locomotion. This one-celled alga has a cup-shaped 
chloroplastid, a pair of vacuoles which drain waste products out of the cell, a 
spherical nucleus, a red eye-spot which is sensitive to light, and a pyrenoid in 
which the plant’s reserve food supply is stored. 

Pandorina is a 16-celled alga in which the cells are grouped together in a 
spherical mass. Eudorina is a somewhat larger alga and has its cells grouped in 
the form of a hollow sphere. All the algae illustrated in Fig. 7 are microscopical- 
ly small and can be seen with the naked eye only when they are massed together 
in large numbers. 


ALGAE OF THE POND AND STREAM 


PART OF A FILAMENT PART OF BRANCHED FILAMENT 
OF SPIROGYRA OF DRAPARNALDIA 
Fic. 8 } 


Filamentous Green Algae. 


The larger green algae are filamentous or sometimes leaf-like in structure. 
A filamentous alga consists of a series of elongated, cylinder-shaped cells joined 
end to end as illustrated in Fig. 8. Spirogyra, so named because of its spiral- 
shaped chloroplastids occurs in practically all bodies of stagnant water, and is 
commonly called pond scum. It can be recognized on sunny days. by its bright 
green color and the bubbles of oxygen, often called frog’s spittle, among the 
filaments. These bubbles of oxygen make the filaments buoyant so that they 
float during the day time when they are carrying on photosynthesis and sink to 
the bottom at night as soon as the oxygen escapes into the air. 
_ Another common filamentous green algae is draparnaldia also shown in 
Fig. 8, Draparnaldia has a branched filament in which the terminal cells of the 
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branches are elongated into spine-like projections. It grows in the rapids of 
streams and is attached to the stones in the bed of the stream. There are many 
kinds of such algae in our fresh waters, but they are being killed by the poison- 
ous wastes of our civilization. 


Plankton. 


The green algae also make up practically all the plant life in the surface 
waters of the sea. With few exceptions these algae are microscopically small 
but are present in such vast numbers that the water looks green. Their small 
size makes them buoyant so that they remain floating near the surface where 
there is sufficient light for their needs in photosynthesis. These floating plants 
are commonly referred to as plankton. Fhese floating algae serve as the first 
link in the food chain of all marine animals. That is to say, all marine animals 
depend directly or indirectly, on the plants in the sea for all their foods. In the 


ALGAE OF THE SEA 


Fic. 9 ULVA OR SEA LETTUCE 


same way, land animals depend in the last analysis upon the green plants that 
grow in the soil for their food supply. Some animals take their foods directly 
from plants, while others eat animals that use plants for foods. These food re- 
lationships are called food chains. An example of a food chain is green plant 
(nasturtium )—aphis—ladybug—bird—cat. There are similar food chains in 
the sea extending from the plankton to the largest species ‘of fish. 


Algae and Soil Fertility. 

According to Sir Albert Howard one source of nitrogen in all probability 
: — from the atmosphere in the algal film on the surface of the soil in rice 

elds. 

The algae which live in our rivers and smaller streams absorb the plant 
nutrients which have been eroded from our agricultural lands and are being 
carried away to the sea and build them up into organic compounds. These 
algae constitute the first link in the food chain of all our game fishes, as trout, 

‘bass, salmon, and others. To the extent that these game fishes are caught and 
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returned to the land, the nutrient elements in our streams are being restored 
to our soils, 

The emptying of industrial wastes into our streams as well as the surface 
drainage of waters from lands which have been heavily treated with chemical 
fertilizers and from orchards which have been sprayed with poisonous sprays 
and dusts are not only killing the fish but also the algae which serve as foods for 
the fish. From his cottage along the shore of the Susquehanna River the author 
has seen thousands of dead fish floating down the stream. 

One of the most common fungicides used in the spraying of orchards and 
various farm crops such as potatoes is copper sulphate or blue rock. We can 
be absolutely sure that considerable amounts of this copper salt are dissolved 
in rain water and carried to our creeks and rivers. When we realize that one 
part of copper sulphate in a million parts of water will kill algae and other 
aquatic plants, we get some appreciation of the effects of poisonous sprays on 
our game fishes. A decade or two ago our streams were rich in algae and well 
stocked with fish, while today they are mostly sterile and serve for the most 
part as drains to carry away industrial wastes, sewage, and products of the soil 
—plant nutrients and the poisons that we are pumping onto the land with in- 
creasing fury. When will we see the folly of all this, and return to a more sen- 
sible civilization? 

(Readers who are sufficiently interested may send to the editor algae for 
identification. Place them in a glass vial or bottle in water and add enough 
formalin to kill the algae and preserve them.) 


Organic Garden Club News.... 


The Greater Muskegon Organic 
Garden Club of Muskegon, Michigan 
is blazing a brilliant trail in organic 
gardening activity. According to Mrs. 
Lillian H. Eyestone, Secretary-treas- 
urer of this club there were 30 charter 
members, but this number has been 
greatly increased since its organiza- 
tion. Mrs. Eyestone has since reported 
that other Organic Gardening Clubs 
were organized at Shelby, Michigan 
on October 30, 1947 and another one 
at Newaygo, Michigan on November 
6. We salute these clubs and offer our 
complete cooperation with their activi- 
ties. 

It is requested that all organic 
gardeners in the general vicinity of 


Baldwinsville, New York get in touch 
with Mrs. Edith B. Guyvits, 17 Salina 
Street, Baldwinsville, N. Y. for the 
purpose of organizing an Organic 
Gardening Club. 

Mrs. Katharine Remsbey, 1727 
Bush Street, Santa Ana, California is 
interested in organizing an Organic 
Gardening Club in Orange County 
and would appreciate having readers 
or subscribers to the Organic Garden- 
ing Magazine, who may be interested, 
to contact her. 


All interested in an Organic Garden- 
ing Club call Mrs. Della Montgomery, 
1228 Lincoln Way, San Jose, Califor- 
nia. Telephone - Columbia 689. 
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Tbe Story of a Lemo 


For the past several months I been 


telling about other folks’ gardens and 
orchards. It’s about time for me to 
make another report on my own tiny 
Biological Research Farm situated in 
my own back yard. In other words, 
we'll take a second look; for after all, 
what I see in my own home garden 
means more to me than all the other 
gardens around the circle of the earth. 
So let’s come home! (Unfortunately, 
this “second look” may prove my last, 


as I have just sold my Gardena pro- 
perty for a new home in Paradise! But 
that won’t in any way hurt or detract 
from the story of my baby lemon 
tree. ) 

In the early spring of 1945 I ac- 
quired a mysterious “urge” to decorate 
my little spot with a variety of citrus 
trees. World War II was just coming 
to a dramatic close, and prices of all 
commodities were still soaring above 
the Los Angeles fog or “smog” into the 


Plate A—ARMSTRONG SEEDLESS LEMON AFTER FIVE WEEKS OF 
ROCK MULCHING, AUGUST 1, 1945. 
This tree was planted March 1, 1945. It showed no signs of life or growth until 
after leaf-and-rock mulching in July. By August 1, 10% inches of new atin. had 


developed. 
40 
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Plate B—SAME TREE AS SHOWN IN PLATE A AFTER ELEVEN MONTHS 

OF ROCK MULCHING } 
es This photograph was taken June 1, 1946. Note the luxuriant growth and excellent 
oliage. 
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Plate C—THE SAME ARMSTRONG SEEDLESS LEMON TREE AFTER 
EIGHTEEN MONTHS OF ROCK MULCHING 


The tree grew so rapidly that the leaf-and-rock mulching had to be enlarged 
from three to nine feet in diameter. Note the luxuriant growth and heavy fruit set. 


blue skies. Fruit especially, was at a 
premium, and it was with an eye to 
help cut down those formidable mar- 
ket bills that gave added impetus to 
my desire to substitute evergreen fruit 
trees for such decorative shrubs and 
vines as oleander, hibiscus, Cedrus 
deodora, and bougainvillea. 

A trip to the Armstrong Nurseries 
in Culver City revealed the interesting 
fact that I could purchase both tree- 
type and bush-type lemons—and 
lemons are one of our most valuable 
“protective” foods. The Meyer lemon 
(originally from China) that will with- 
stand ice and snow, and still survive 
and produce heavy crops caught my 
fancy. I purchased a tiny bush-type 
specimen in a gallon can. The story of 
this baby tree and how it produced a 
whale of a crop only a few months 
after planting has been told in the 
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December, 1946 issue of this magazine. 

My choice of a tree-type specimen 
was a two-year-old Armstrong seedless 
lemon. It was early March (but of 
course you know that “balled” citrus 
trees can be planted the year round in 
“sunny” Southern California.) I had 
prepared the holes (big ones) for my 
newly-acquired treasures well in ad- 
vance of planting time. Leafmold, 
well-finished compost, peat moss, and 
last, but not least, a colony of Dr. 
George Sheffield Oliver’s famous “Soil- 
ution” earthworms went into the pre- 
paration of those holes. 

In my garden we strike yellow clay 
—hard as a cement walk—at fourteen 
inches. So we dug holes three feet deep 
and three feet wide to insure plenty of 
plant food, and room for the tender 
feeder roots to develop. I -note that 
the late and greatly lamented Roger 
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Smith warns against these big holes, 
but for my Gardena garden it works 
magnificently as you shall see. 

In the spring of 1945 I had not so 
much as heard of stone mulches, so 
these young trees received wecbine 
more than a layer of straw and some 
weeds as a mulch. With all the care I 
had exercised in planting and in pre- 
paring a rich, deep bed for my trees, 
something seemed to hold back my 
two-year-old Armstrong seedless. The 
baby bush-type Meyer lemon flour- 
ished. A few days after planting it 
began to throw out new growth with 
delicate green leaves; but the seedless 
stood dormant. Week after week, 
month after month it stood there with- 
out any signs of life. Then the leaves 
on one prominent branch started to 
wither and drop off! Was I to have a 
defoliated tree after all that work and 


bother? It certainly looked that way. 
I even began to question the merit of 
Sir Albert’s organic methods, and 
friend Rodale’s exhortations regarding 
the benefits of this “new way of life.” 
Came June, and I read with deep 
interest Mr. Rodale’s editorial on 
“Rock Mulches.” The idea, immedi- 
ately took root and fired my imagina- 
tion. As a boy, with my twin brother 
Henry, I had spent days on end help- 
ing Dad cart rocks “off” the garden. 
Now here was a plan whereby I could 
spend my declining years carting rocks 
back “onto” the garden! How times 
do change! In fact I am beginning to 
suspect that organic gardening will 
soon take complete possession of me, 
and revolutionize my personal habits, 
my hobbies, and even make a new man 
out of me! It has already taken me 
away from my job and my printshop, 


Plate D~THE SAME TREE AFTER TWENTY-FIVE MONTHS OF 
LEAF-AND-ROCK MULCHING 


With a spread of twelve feet, this miracle of growth astonished big-time citrus 


growers. Some said, “It’s unbelievable.” 
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and now it has robbed me of my city 
home; it has taken me away from the 
great metropolitan center of Los An- 
geles, and called me out into a country 
called “Paradise.” As for me, I’m not 
dead yet; even though I live in Para- 
dise. And what’s more, I am fully con- 
vinced that all the good angels do not 
reside in the “city of the angels” from 
whence I came. There are a few angels 
left for Paradise.. And that is a com- 
forting thought. No, I’m not crying 
about the change, and neither is Anna, 
my wife, in spite of a triple dose of 
poison oak and a “mass-of-itch!” 


But to get back to my newly-found 
interest in rocks. I had scarcely fin- 
ished reading that editorial when I 
made a dash for-the garden. It was 
four speeds ahead, and no reverse gears 
for me. All the rocks that I had care- 
fully and painstakingly gathered 
through the war years for an eventual 
“outdoor fireplace,” I carted over to 


the diminutive orchard and spread 


them under my trees. 

What a picnic I had preparing the 
dike-borders, cutting out tin cans to 
protect the trunks of the young trees 
from direct contact with the mulches, 
hauling leaves and compost for the 
lower layers, and finally arranging the 
rocks .in artistic patterns over the 
heavy layer of leaves! If you want to 
“unbend,” and get the very best kind 
of exercise imaginable, just try “leaf- 
and-rock” mulching—it’s a _ world 
beater! Those few heroic souls who 
have tried it will add their confirma- 
tory testimony to my humble observa- 
tion. One organic garden enthusiast 
from McKeesport, Penna. writes: 
“Ouch, my aching back! Since reading 
the article in the September, 1946 issue 
on rock mulching trees, I have been 
carrying rocks and leaves without end. 


I swear, if I don’t get results, you are . 


apt to find a very irate man in your 
office someday!” 


Now we have discussed the work 
angle long enough. What about the 
benefits to be derived from” all this 
“blood, sweat, and tears?” In my gar- 
den the results were little short of 
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breath-taking. Within a few weeks 
after leaf-and-rock mulching, new 
growth up to fifteen inches had ap- 
peared on some of my citrus trees, 
Even the dormant, partially defoliated 
Armstrong lemon “woke up,” and five 
weeks after we had applied the leaves 
and the rocks, up to ten and one-half 
inches of new growth was waving in 
the Gardena breezes. (See Plate A.) 

“Get your tree to growing—and 
keep it growing,” was Frank Hinck- 
ley’s timely injunction. This baby tree 
took that admonition to heart so seri- 
ously that after the rock mulches were 
applied, and the earthworms began to 
“perform” under the stones, it has 
been growing, growing, GROWING, 
without even pausing for breath. 
Eleven months after rock mulching, 
the little branches had reached out 
with a four-foot spread; at this time 
the tree was four feet tall. (See Plate 
B, taken June 1, 1946.) 

Seven months later, January, 1947, 
this little tree was no longer “little.” 


So rapid was its growth that the leaf- 


and-rock mulch had to be enlarged 


from three feet to nine feet in di-’ 


ameter. Inasmuch as many of the ten- 
der feeder rootlets extend out to the 
dripline of the branches, it is necessary 
that the compost humus, the leaves, 
and the stones that stimulate earth- 
worm activity in the soil, should com- 
pletely cover that area. (See Plate C.) 
Did you ever see a prettier tree? Note 
the heavy setting of fruit, the luxuriant 
growth, and the deep gloss of the 
leaves! Yes, in seven months this 
“baby” tree had shot up to nearly 
eight feet in height with a nine-foot 
spread. 

Don’t look now! But after seven 
more months (August, 1947) this lit- 
tle wonder had the appearance of an 
adult citrus tree. (See Plate D.) With 
a spread of twelve feet, and pushing 
up above the eight-foot grape arbor 
by at least a foot, this miracle of 
growth astonished big-time citrus 
growers, some of whom came long dis- 
tances to see my tree perform under 
the impetus of leaves, rocks, compost 
humus, and earthworms. Moreover, 
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these visitors were not disappointed 
at what they saw. One citrus grower 
from Arizona, with 160-acres of grape- 
fruit, exclaimed, “It’s unbelievable.” 

You will note that the nine-foot 
rock mulch is almost out of sight— 
hidden by the fruit-laden branches 
bending to the ground with their 


health-imparting juices. Yes, we have . 


answered your question, “Was there 
any fruit?” Plate E gives a close- 
up glimpse of one small clump of 
lemons. “What about the size and 
quality?” The one on the left is three 
inches in diameter—nearly ten inches 
around the waist, and is four-and-one- 


half inches from “stem to stern.” “Was 
there any juice?” One might suspect 
that these big fellows were thick-skin- 
ned, pithy monstrosities. We were 
pleasantly surprised to find an abund- 
ance of juice. In fact, the one in the 
middle gave us a whole glassful, or the 
equivalent of from five to seven lemons 
of ordinary market size. “And what 
about the flavor?” It left nothing to be 
desired—except perhaps a little sugar 
or honey. But in our house, we don’t 
even use a sweetener of any kind in the 
preparation of lemonade. At least not 
from organically-grown lemons! In 
the words of the poet, “Nuf sed!” 


Plate E—A CLOSEUP OF ONE SMALL CLUMP OF LEMONS ON THIS 
LEAF-AND-ROCK MULCHED TREE 


A lemon three inches in diameter gives a glassful of juice. 
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A Reader Suggests 
A Simple Device for 
Moving Leaves to Compost Heap 


Open burlap bags to form rectangular pieces of burlap. Fasten them to- 
gether as shown in the drawing above. The size of the “leaf sled” may be large 
or small according to the number of bags used. 


After the bags have been fastened together, nail them to pieces of wood to 
form the front and back endsof the sled. Attach to the front wooden crosspiece 
a rope to be used in pulling the sled. Autumnal leaves or other plant material 
can be raked on the sled and pulled to the compost heap. 
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Garden Calendar — January 


January is the month of seed catalogs, and the time for formulating rather 
definitely the plans for the gardens of the new year. Even though you are not 
a draughtsman or a landscape architect, make a general sketch of your flower 
and vegetable gardens before deciding what seeds and plants you should pur- 
chase for spring planting. In selecting your plants, keep in mind the height of 
the mature plants, time of blooming, color of flowers, and other similar plant 
characteristics that must be considered in garden planning. 


THE NORTH 


Flower Garden:—Inspect stored bulbs and tubers in the cellar to make 
sure that they do not become too dry. They keep best in moist sand. Protect 
tender bulbs from freezing temperatures. 


Sow the seeds of small-seeded annuals as petunia, snapdragon, lobelia, | 
candytuft, and cornflower. It is time also to sow the seeds of begonia, calceo- 
laria, cyclamen, dusty miller, bellis, genneria, gloxinia, Jerusalem cherry, 
myosotis, and pentstemon. Directions for planting seeds are given on the seed 
packets and it is well to study them. 

Water African violets from the bottom with water that has about the same 
temperature as that of the room. Do not wet the leaves. The plants like a 
light window but object to direct sunlight. 

Proper care of Christmas plants will keep them in bloom a long time. 

Check house plants to determine whether they need repotting. Carefully 
knock out the ball of earth and if a mass of roots is showing, transfer to a pot 
1% to 2 inches larger. 

_ Stored plants of hydrangea and azalea should be started at this time to 
bring them into bloom for Easter. 


Sunny days may bring to life some of your rock garden plants. See that 
none of them have their roots exposed unduly and if they have, press them : 
gently into the soft earth. 

Trees and Shrubs:—Shake snow from evergreens before it freezes on the 
branches in such amounts as to break them down. “Branches removed with the 
care of a pruner can be brought indoors for winter blooms of flowering shrubs. 
Watch for mice around your woody perennials. 
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Lawn:—Do not abuse the lawn just because the grass is in its winter 
dormancy. Promiscuous traffic across the lawn should be avoided. 


THE WEST COAST 


Flower Garden:—Sow the seeds of the tender and half-hardy annuals, and 
especially the small-seeded annuals like petunia, snapdragon, lobelia, and 
niermbergia. This also is the time to plant the seeds of such plants as aconite, 
gentian, helleborus, pentstemon, which germinate better after being exposed to 
low temperatures. The seeds of hardy annuals can be sown outdoors where 
* they grow to maturity. Seeds of the alpine plants may also be planted outdoors 
in January. 

African violets like warmth, light but not direct sunlight, and warm water 
applied through the bottom of the pot. Poinsettias need plenty of water so that 
a good way to water them is to plunge the pot into a pail of tepid water and then 
permit it to drain 15 minutes before returning the plant to its ornamental con- 
tainer. Cyclamens prefer a cool room that is well lighted. 

Winter bouquets may be made of everlastings that were prepared for the 
purpose last fall, or of flowering shrubs that are brought inside and forced into 
bloom. For best results it is best to cut the branches under water and with a 
sharp knife rather than with a scissors-type pruner. Even wild plants as 
currants, cherries, and plums, can be forced into winter bloom, 

Single tulips may be brought into a warm room now. The double varieties 
do not force well before February. Oxalis plants potted in the fall should be 
coming into bloom now. Fuchsias may be forced into growth at this time. 

Trees and Shrubs:—Newly planted trees should be watered even though 
the ground seems damp. This will settle the ground snugly around the roots 
and close up air pockets. It is also a good plan to stake trees as a precaution 
against being blown over by winter winds. Tie the tree to three stakes placed 
at equal distances around the tree and at some distance from it. Fruit trees 
may be pruned during January. This is a good time to prune honeysuckle, 
trumpet creeper, and jasmine. Early blooming heathers and acacias may be 
pruned as soon as they are out of bloom. 


THE SOUTH 


January in the South is a month for both planning and planting. The 
seeds of practically all plants may be sown outdoors this month in the deep 
South. Even plants of the more hardy kinds may be set out in January. 

Flower Garden:—After setting out alyssum, candytuft, stocks, snapdragon, 
and violas, plant lily bulbs and gladiolus corms among them and broadcast 
over the bed some of the easily grown annuals as larkspur, poppies, love-in-the 
mist, and baby-blue-eyes. 

Jerusalem cherry, ardisias, and azaleas may be planted outdoors in the 
pone are Azaleas should be pruned back so that they do not bloom this 
month. 

Trees and Shrubs:—January is a good month for rose planting in the 
South. New bushes should be planted as soon as possible in well-drained, 
slightly acid soil. Add plenty of compost and you will have healthy plants and 
large flowers. Established roses should be pruned, except the climbers which 
should not be pruned until after blooming. Polyanthus and China and old tea 
roses will not need much pruning. Trees and shrubs can be moved in January 
while they are dormant. Many of the summer flowering trees will benefit from 
winter pruning, especially crepe myrtle, and althea. 
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Alfalfa 


By JAMES B. PARRISH 


ly the April, 1947 issue of ORGAN- 
IC GARDENING, page 28, appeared 
an article by Avery Nelson, Garden 
Editor of the Syracuse Post Standard. 
In my humble opinion, based on ex- 
perience, I believe that article was one 
of the greatest truths ever published 
in your magazine. 

Nelson tried various kinds of 
mulches none of which were satisfac- 
tory until he used ALFALFA—one of 
nature’s wonder plants. A good sized 
book could be written on the virtues 
of alfalfa; few people realize its many 
properties. Most people call it “hay” 
and let it go at that. 

Nelson’s experience with alfalfa 
coincides with many of my own ideas 
—specific plants for making specific 
kinds of mulches, and more particular- 
ly composts. We have used the alfalfa 
mulch on this year’s strawberry bed 
with excellent results. Here is the 
story: 

After moving on this place in 
June, 1945 my wife found six straw- 
berry plants almost buried in a weed 
patch. The plants were small and ap- 
parently healthy. My wife transferred 
these plants to our garden patch and 
nursed them along through the re- 
mainder of 1945 and again in 1946, 
allowing them to make new plants by 

runners”. 

This spring, 1947, we set out over 
200 plants—all offsprings of the origi- 
nal six starved plants found in the 
weed patch. This year the strawberry 
plants were mulched with alfalfa; re- 
sults were apparent within two weeks 


Mulch 


and have made remarkable progress 
to date. Everyone who sees the plants 
remarks about their husky size and 
general vigorous healthy condition. 

During our mulching program it 
was impossible for us to mulch all of 
the plants at the same time. First of 
all the mulch was applied to about 
one-third of the patch. After about 
ten days to two weeks the difference 
between the mulched and unmulched 
plants was startling. The plants hav- 
ing the benefit of the rich alfalfa 
mulch were way ahead of the remain- 
der of the patch. The last third of the 
patch to get the alfalfa treatment was 
way behind in production at the end 
of the early season bearing period. 

During late June and July the en- 
tire strawberry patch was mulched 
with alfalfa and we are confident that 
the late season’s crop of berries will be 
a prolific one. These plants have been 
identified as Everbearing Mastodons, 
so they should bear this next month, 
and up until frost time. This winter 
the plants will get a protective mulch 
of alfalfa and leaves. The first mulch 
was entirely broken down into humus 
and absorbed or eaten by earthworms, 
or perhaps a combination of both. 
The second mulch is on them now, and 
the third mulch will be applied late 
this fall. 

My wife and I are keenly enthusias- 
tic over the results obtained with the 
alfalfa mulch; and if you correspond 
with Mr. Nelson please tell him that 
we believe he has the right idea re- 
garding mulches. However, it is my 
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belief that in using alfalfa for mulch- 
ing he has observed only some of the 
minor benefits to be attained from 
alfalfa. Tell Nelson to get ambitious 
and make a large compost heap of 
pure alfalfa and test it in certain 
sections of his garden. Perhaps alfalfa 
mixed with waste compost from mush- 
room beds would prove to be a “won- 
der mixture”. It is my hope that 
some of you gardeners or farmers who 
have the extra money to do extensive 
experimental work will enlarge upon 
this idea of alfalfa or mushroom com- 
posts, inoculated with bacillus “brevis” 
or some other specific organism that 
will make it possible to raise foods 
free of blight, rot, and wilt as well as 
resistance to insect pests. 

In my opinion a truly healthy, 
normal plant will resist all fungus 
attacks, as well as the attacks of most 
insects. Healthy normal plants come 
only from soils containing all the plant 
foods and tonics which that particular 
plant needs. What this world needs is 


a more specific knowledge of the kind 
and variety of humus and compost, 
and perhaps bacteria, is needed to 
normalize a certain soil for all types 
of plants (tomatoes, potatoes, etc.) 
which so often are the victims of dis- 
eases in today’s America. 

Going back to alfalfa and straw- 
berries, I must report that our yield 
of berries for the first half of this 
growing season, 1947, was gratifyingly 
satisfactory. Many of the berries 
from the plants mulched with alfalfa 
weighed two and three ounces, al- 
though most of them were average 
size. 

We enjoy reading ORGANIC GAR- 
DENING and profit by the facts 
gained from its many worthwhile 
articles. No, I have nothing to sell, 
no axe to grind—just thought I would 
pass along these clippings and that 
eventually they might lead to the 
publication of some facts useful and 
new to all organic gardening enthusi- 
asts. 


“Organic “Principles Are Gaining Headway 


As matters stand today, the “Organic” school of thought is gain- 
ing on the believers in artificial fertilizers, who in our country, enjoy 
the backing of a powerful fertilizer industry and the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Gradually even the unwilling will be enlightened, that 
excessive concentration upon the chemical aspect tempted agronomists 
to overlook the biological nature of the soil. 


Press Bulletin of the Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
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On The Organic Front 


SOIL DEFICIENCIES CAUSE 
DEGENERATIVE DISEASES 


According to the Detroit Times for 
August 21, 1947, Dr. Herman N. Bun- 
desen says that Drs. P. H, DeHart and 
Rufus M. DeHart of Virginia are con- 
vinced that many diseases are due to 
the eating of foods that are grown in 
soils which are deficient in certain min- 
erals needed by the body. Hospital 
records show a great increase in thy- 
roid and other gland disorders, vita- 
min deficiencies, nervous disorders, 
and sterility. 

In animals similar results have been 
observed. In pigs the birth of hairless 
offspring is the result of, feeding the 
mother a diet deficient in iodine, while 
the inability to secrete milk is caused 
by a deficiency of manganese in the 
diet. It is high time that we put our 
soils in order so that we can grow food 
plants which contain all the minerals, 
vitamins, and other organic com- 
pounds that are necessary to maintain 
the body in normal health. 


SAVE GRAIN BY CONSERVING 
VEGETABLE WASTES 


Organic Gardening is in full agree- 
ment with the plan for conserving such 
vegetable wastes as pea vines, carrot 
culls, and unused potatoes into whole- 
some animal foods as suggested by 
Michael J. Saada in the November 8, 
1947 issue of the Wall Street Journal. 
The hidden hunger of many a cow and 
chicken, a horse and turkey could be 
satisfied if their somewhat scant grain 
diet could be supplemented with the 
wastes of such food plants as are 
grown in soils rich in compost. The 
American people must become more 
conservation minded. It is shocking 
to see along every highway in our 
beautiful land great heaps of organic 
materials. 


By DR. WILLIAM H. EYSTER 


WORMS HELD AS ALIENS 


The New York Times for August 3; 
1947 reported that an enterprising 
East Griqualand farmer imported a 
consignment of earthworms from the 
United States to aerate and improve 
his soil—but the South African Deg - 
partment of Agriculture refused to 
allow the worms to remain in the 
country on the grounds that they are 
“exotic animals.” Since the worms 
were still in good shape, the authorities 
suggested that they be returned to the 
United States. 

The Sprmoer, C. Lupton-Smith_ of 
Karg’s Post read much about éarth- 
worms and the good they can do, but 
all his efforts to breed local varieties 
failed. So he decided to import a spe- 
cial variety of earthworm from Ohio. 
The importation of “exotic animals” 
into South Africa is forbidden and is 
permitted only under the strictest cir- 
cumstances. 


—o— 


SECRETS IN THE SOIL 


According to The Northwest Mag- 
azine for October, 1947, wheat growers 
at the North Dakota Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station have found that the 
production of wheat is largely deter- 
mined not by the addition of chemicals 
to the soil but by improving the physi- 
cal condition of the soil. After 61 
years of continuous wheat and without 
the addition of any chemical fertil- 
izers, a plot yielded at the rate of 37.8 
bushels of wheat per acre. The most 
important lesson taught by this long- 
term experiment is that soil practices 
which improve the physical condition 
of the soil lead to higher yields. It 
was found that a poor rotation is 
a any better than no rotation 
at all. 
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KELLY’S 


FRUIT TREES, BERRIES, 
ROSES, SHRUBS 


Write today for our BIG, NEW, 56-page 
1948 CATALOG in full color. It's FREE. 
Lists hundreds of varieties of FRUIT TREES, 
STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, GRAPES, 
BLUEBERRIES, ROSES, SHADE TREES, 
SHRUBS and SEEDS... everything you 
need for your home planting. Our plants 
are choice, sturdy, upland-grown stock 
that will make rapid growth and bear 
plenty of fruit. FREE PLANTING GUIDE 
with each order. 
We GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 
Our 68th Year. 


KELLY BROTHERS NURSERIES, INC. 


56 MAPLE ST., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


TRADE MARK 


YITA LOAM 


Organic gardeners will be really enthused once they 
use this i soil diti . Compost plus— 
scientifically prepared, sweet woodsy odor. Will not 
burn. For house plants, for the garden, and for the 
greenhouse. Prepared especially for the city gar- 
dener whe cannot make compost. Write us for literature 
and name of the nearest dealer or send $1.00 for a trial 
size Can. 


SOIL RESEARCH LABORATORIES, 


INCORPORATED 
P. O. Box 736 Youngstown, Ohio 


~Vaughan's 


Gardening Illustrated 


265 FLOWERS 


ern IN FULL COLOR 


This most beautiful of all seed catalogs is a must 
for the amateur gardener. It features seeds, bulbs, 
Plants, and accessories of the same high standard 
Vaughan has supplied to fiorists and professional 
gardeners since 1876. Lists 2500 new and old flower 
favorites—roses, dahlias, annuals, perennials. Veg- 
etables, too, of luxury quality only gardeners can 
enjoy! Tells how to grow everything and how to use 
new weed killers, insecticides. FREE on request, 
SPECIAL FOR 1948. Jewel, the new 
variety of Portulaca, covers dry, sunny 
places with a carpet of crimson beauty. 
Four times as large as older varieties. ¥; 
Packet of seed sent with catalog for 10c. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 


Dept 26] 10 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill. 

~ 47 Barclay St., New York 7, N.Y. 
D Please send me a FREE copy of your catalog. 
0) Enclosed is 10c for packet Portulaca Jewel seed. 
Name | 
Address 
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These books may be obtained through 
your bookstore. Sorry, we cannot pur- 
chase them for you. 


1. R. Tannehill, DROUGHT. ITS CAUSES 
AND EFFECTS. (Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N. J. 1947. $3.00) 


The intelligent reader who has found val- 
uable information in E. Huntingdon’s Main- 
springs of Civilization (John Wiley, N. Y.) 
will come well prepared to this book by one 
of the Chiefs in the U. S. Weather Bureau. 
| It is excellently written and ingeniously pre- 
sented. The idea that soil conservation alone 
will overcome drought is, of course, not ten- 
able. But what cosmic and terrestrial condi- 
tions do produce drought? The _ sunspot 
theory and other factors are thoroughly ex- 
plored. Droughts in the, United States are 
explained as the result of irregular move- 
ments of air masses coming in from the 
Pacific. Every naturalist and weatherwise 
thinker will enjoy this splendid and inex- 
pensive book, and, what is more, every in- 
telligent person can understand it, because it 
is excellently written. Highly recommended. 


Harry R. O’Brien GARDENER’S SLIDE RULE 
FOR FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES (The 
Union Fork and Hoe Co., Columbus 8, Ohio. 
10 cents) 


For a quick introduction into the cssential 
facts of growing plants this is an cxcellent 
and inexpensive piece of literature. You find 
beside the name the period of bloom, color, 
habits, planting time, time to divide, or other 
necessary information, including depth of 
planting seed, row distance etc. As you shift 
a cardboard sheet across a slit in the cover 
you get the information all at one glance. 
A map of last killing frosts and some tables 
make the item even more useful. Highly 
recommended. 


Montague Free, GARDENING—A Complete 
Guide to Garden Making (Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 383 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 1947. $4.00) 


plete guide to gardeners in the solving of all 
kinds of garden problems. It is one of the 
most complete garden guides that has come 
to our notice for a long time. It provides the 
answers to questions on all aspects of gar- 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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dening and home-ground plantings. Mr. 
Free begins his book with the selecting and 
planning the property and treats simply and 
effectively all matters pertaining to the 
grading of the grounds and the establishing 
of lawns, borders, various types of gardens, 
and the necessary techniques of the successful 
gardener. 


Walter Stiles, TRACE ELEMENTS IN 
PLANTS AND ANIMALS (The Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
1946. $3.00) 


The rapid depreciation of our soils in 
recent years with at the same time an ever 
increasing number of degenerative diseases 
of plants and animals has aroused a new 
and urgent interest in the nature of soil fer- 
tility. This book presents an excellent review 
of the researches which established the im- 
portance of the trace elements. The author 
discusses in relatively simple language the 
trace element deficiency diseases of plants, 
the function of the trace elements in plants, 
and the degenerative diseases in animals 
pe! result from the use of deficient plants as 
foods. 


P. Alston Waring and Clinton S. Golden, 

SOIL AND STEEL (Harper and Brothers, 49 

ooo Street, New York 16, N. Y. 1947. 
-00) 


The authors of this book represent a farm- 
er and a steel worker discussing the problems 
which are common to the workers of the 
farm and the workers in industry. They 
have made a careful analysis of the political 
and economic relations of various kinds of 
workers in an attempt to find reasons for the 
long-standing sense of conflict between them. 
This book opens a door to better understand- 
ings of our fellow workers. 


Vance Johnson, HEAVEN’S TABLELAND— 
The Dust Bowl Story (Farrar, Straus and 
Company, Inc., 53 East 34th Street, New 
York 16, New York. 1947. $3.00) 


This book is a tragic story of man’s mis- 
treatment of the soil. As a rule the breaking 
of the Laws of Nature is followed by terrible 
and oftimes tragic consequences. Nature 
fitted a green carpet over the plains of the 
West which effectively protected the soil 
from the ever-blowing winds. The buffalo 
and antelope fed upon but also manured and 
composted the grasses of the Plains. The 
inevitable result of tearing up the turf from 
the Plains, whether by ancient or recent man, 
has been the loss of the fertile top soil by 
wind erosion. Here is a dramatic presenta- 
tion of a world problem. It is a grim warn- 
ing to all who would deviate from the ways 
of Nature. To the top soil we must cling for 
health and for our very life. 


FOR 
PERFECT | 
COMPOST 


Rocks, trash separ- 
ated. Grinds 

and tough organic 
(PATENTED) matter through roll- 
ing screens, wet or dry. Screens fine as wanted 
through perforated screens. compost cir- 
cular. 


Dealers Wanted In Several Open Territories 
W-W GRINDER CORP. 
Dept. T Wichita, Kans. 


You'll Want the Facts on 
RUHM’S 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 


A Safe, Effective Fertilizer 
Recommended by 


Organic Gardening Magazine 


Applied direct to the soil or to the compost heap, it 
supplies the most soils need to restore, 
maintain or improve fertility. This is the very finely 
ground, natural brown Tennessee phosphate soil food, 
standard of quality for 50 years for systems of perma- 
nent agriculture. A most valuable adjunct to the or- 
ganic method. 


For full information write 


SOILSERVICE 
P. O. Box 131 
Townsend, Mass. 


BRYAN & SHEFFER 
Portland, Ind. 


AUSTIN FEED & SEED CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS IN SAND 


in a box, greenhouse or hotbed. Selentifie Instructions, 
copyrighted, $1.00. -It is easy to root cuttings, quickly, 
of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, Roses, Evergreens, 
and all plants, any time, with our simple Instructions. 


FREE CATALOG NATIONAL NURSERIES 
On Gardenias BILOXI, MISS. 
Azaleas * Camellias 
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GLADIOLUS FROM, 
START 
Never quit / Dewslon 


we do. Write for 
SUNRISE Sus PRISE.” 
contentment and dolla 


PASTIME GA 
Box 232 R GARDEN 


A VARIETIES 


HOUSE PLANTS 


Easy window kinds, along with rare green- 
j house species, in large assortment in our 
new illustrated catalog, sent on request. 
REX. D. 

Dept. D 


3 POUNDS OF COLORS—$1.69 
Enough to Make a Lovely Quilt! 


Equal to about 15 yards 
of 30-Inch Width Goods 
Large assortment of beautiful colors, stripes, checks, solids. 
Ready to use. Useful for quilts, pillow covers, patchwork 
aprons and skirts, rugs, shawis, etc. All new prints! 
Three pounds (about 15 yds. of hand-size quilt pieces) 
plus 5 spools of No. 50 white thread. All for only $1.69. 
SEND NO MONEY! Pay postman only $1.69 plus postage 
and C.0.D. fee. Satisfaction guaranteed or money and 
postage refunded. 


VERNON SUPPLY CO., Box 76, MT. VERNON, ILL. 


WIGWAM FLUE DOCTOR 


Permanently cures all chimney draft, cre- 
osote and other troubles. 
GUARANTEED. 


For literature and dealer offer write 
WIGWAM FLUE TOP CO. ABINGTON, MASS. 


ORGANIC vs. CHEMICAL 
FERTILIZERS 


October 6, 1947, 


I thank you for your letter in reply 
to my inquiry concerning the use of 
green material for fertilizer. My father 
turned the buckwheat under only 
about three inches, so that the plants 
were barely covered up; then he sowed 
the winter rye and disced this crop 
under the following spring in preparing 
the soil for the summer crop. He ob- 
tained amazing results. 

‘Last year I planted 87 tomato 
plants on land that had received com- 
mercial fertilizers for years, and threw 
away about 35 bushels of tomatoes 
because they were unfit for use. This 
year, after using the two green manure 
crops as practiced by my father, I 
discarded only about 3 pecks of spoil- 
ed fruits. Accordingly, I feel that I 
have accomplished something when I 
speak of organic gardening. This year 
I proved that we must return to the 
Good Old Earth something more than 
what has been manufactured by Cor- 
porations who shut their ears to the 
organic methods. 

Furthermore, this year I did not 
have to buy sprays as | was compelled 
to do last year and then lost most of 


NATURAL SUGAR 
“DEE-LISHUS” 


Good Ole Kentucky 


SORGHUM MOLASSES 


FAMOUS HANCOCK 

COUNTY SORGHUM $3.50 

AVAILABLE F. 0. B. 
‘Send Cheek. Write for Quantity Discount Prices. 


R. & R. ORGANIC FARMS 
515 Daviess St. Owensboro, Kentucky 
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my crop in spite of the poisonous 
sprays and doubtless because of the 
chemical fertilizers. 
John H. Campbell, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


COMPOST CONDITIONS 
KANSAS SOIL 


October 13, 1947. 


I would like to tell you how much 
I appreciate the results that I obtain 
from compost. Last spring I had three 
heaps amounting to about 50 wheel- 
barrow loads of compost. One heap 
covered about one-half of the potato 
ground. This compost was made of 
green matter, dry hay, chicken ma- 
nure, and cow dung. The potatoes on 
the composted ground were larger and 
greener than plants on the uncom- 
posted soil in the same plot. Also the 
potato tubers were larger, firmer, and 
had “a smoother skin. This result 
should make a believer out of the 
most skeptical person. 

I applied the other two heaps to 
the vegetable garden. I could work 
the ground immediately after a rain, 
while most of my neighbors had to 
wait a week or ten days before they 
could work their soil. They would 
watch me work, not believing that I 
could do it; yet when it turned dry as 
it can in Kansas, my ground would be 
damp underneath. 

Roger V. Bezinque, 
R. F. D. 4, 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 


GIANTS FROM COMPOST 
September 9, 1947. 


I am enclosing a clipping from our 
newspaper telling of the cabbage I 
grew organically and mulched with 
building paper. 

The soil on my acre had been chemi- 
cally fertilized for a number of years 
before I bought it. I found most of 
this soil burned out. For my plant- 
ings, I prepared the soil by digging 
trenches then filling them with leaves, 
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HOW TO OPERATE A 


CUT-FLOWER BUSINESS! 


SEND for your FREE FOL/O on 
How to Estobl ish and Operate a 


Wa Successful CUT-FLOWER BUSINESS! 
Pleasant, Profitable Work. TWO 
f@R CASH CROPS per Year. 
PASTIME GARDENS 


Box 232 R GARDEN CITY, MICH. 


FREE! 
COLORFUL CATALOG 
KUNDERD GLADIOLUS 


of new ond old varieties of America’s 
finest Glads. Other flowers too. * 


oa GLADIOLUS FARMS 


518 LINCOLN WAY 


GOSHEN, IND. 
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Seeds from lifetime exper- 
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URSERY BEATRICE, NEBR. 


New § 


HARDY California-Type 
Ts You eat the WHOLE grape—just a 
tender, iis. munch, when it’s the new 

SKINLESS Seneca. New HARDY, Cal- 
ifornia-type, heavy-fruitin; rape — 

m VIGOROUS GROWER IN NORTH. Two 

sd fe supply the family for table use, pies, pre- 
[ae serves. Several are a money-making crop. 
But supply is still limite 
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nd for FREE 
Fruit Book 


TODAY! 


AZALEAMUM 


600 BLOOMS! 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


By Furnishing a Constant 
Supply of Natural Humus 


Hybrid Earthworms 
Make Better Gardens 


Indoor culture will furnish abundant stock for use 

this spring. WRITE FOR PRICE LIST AND 

INSTRUCTIONS. BUY NOW. .... .... ...... 
ed EARTHWORM FARM 

elit Route 3 Kent, Ohio 


EARTHWORMS 
Domesticated Hybrids 


Creators of Natural Humus 
— Send for Folder B-18 — 


Topsoi 


13243 Mark Twain; Detroit 27, Michigan 


CAPITAL EARTHWORMS 


are 


NATURE'S SOILBUILDERS 


GARDENERS—A Box of Capital Earth- 
worms started in your basement NOW, 
means an unlimited supply for your garden 
by spring. 

PLANT LOVERS—African Violets and 
other cherished House Plants thrive on 
earthworm castings. 

Write Now for Introductory Offer 


CAPITAL EARTHWORM FARM 
2514 - 4th St. So. Phone - CH-4121 Arlington, Va. 


Domesticated Hybrid 
EARTHWORMS 


Fine for Agriculture, Bait, Poultry. 
500 Earthworm Spawn and Culture $6. 
Complete Instructions. 


NATURE’S SOIL BUILDERS 


1544 SPRING GARDEN, LAKEWOOD, OHIO 


Elliott EARTHWORMS 


For Better Composting and 
More Successful Gardening 
. WRITE FOR FOLDER . 


MIAMI EARTHWORM FARM 
109 E. Beechwood A yton 5, Ohie 


— Around World 


ROMAC 
EARTHWORMS 


Nature’s Gardener 
Permanent Soil Conditioner 
Write for folder 


ROMAC EARTHWORM FARM 
Box 375 Ashland, Ohio 


Buy Now 
For Spring 


THE “FAMOUS” SOILUTION EARTH- 
WORM:—Its intensive propagation and 
trituration of compost into rich castings, 
make it ideal for compost pile, gardens, 
indoor culture, garbage disposal pits, bait, 
etc. 


THE FOLLOWING PRICES ARE NOW IN EFFECT: 
Sample container:—100 worms $1.25; 500 Breeders:—$6.00; 
1 gal. culture:—$11.00. No order too small; no order too 
large. No unusual delay. Live delivery guaranteed. All 
orders shipped prepaid in U.S.A. and Canada. Write for 
complete price list and instructions. 


Colorado EARTHWORM HATCHERY 


2134 DECATUR STREET 
Denver 11 Colorado 


EARTHWORKERS 


(Hybrid Earthworms) 

SEND FOR OUR PAMPHLET. OTHERS SAY: 
“A MOST INTERESTING BOOKLET RE: WORMS” 
Get Your Copy Now. It is FREE. 

ORGANIC GARDENS 
Fullerton P. O., Md. 


Perry Hall 


The First Cost is Last Cost— 


In Restoring and Maintaining Soll 
Fertility when you put 


EARTHWORMS 


TO WORK FOR YOU 
Our circular “Raising Earthworms 
For Gardening” FREE on request. 


e 
RICHWOOD EARTHWORM HATCHERY 
Richwood, Ohio 


Buy EARTHWORMS Now 


The fall season—with falling leaves, remains of plants, 
flowers, vegetable matter, etc.—marks the advent of nature 
giving back to the soil the materials which enrich it. 
Earthworms eat this matter and return elements to the seil 
which make the good earth. Buy earthworms now to insure 
fine gardens next year. Order your earthworms from the 
oldest and most experienced Earthworm breeder. Full par- 
ticulars and prices sent on request. Prompt shipment can 
be made now. 


OHIO EARTHWORM FARM 
Worthington, Ohio 
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then compost. On top of the soil I laid 
a strip of building paper fifty feet long 
and cut in it 3 inch holes at intervals 
of 3 feet. In these holes I planted my 
cabbage seedlings which I grew from 
seed in a hotbed well prepared with 
leafmold. 


Most of the cabbage plants grown 
thus fertilized with compost and 
mulched with building paper averaged 
from 9 to 18 pounds but one weighed 
25% pounds. I have corn 13% feet 
high, some plants having as many as 
8 ears. I grew pumpkins weighing 41 
pounds and over. I can’t say too much 


about organic gardening. I have not. 


used sprays this year either. 


My health is so much improved 
since I eat only the fruits and vegeta- 
bles grown in my composted soil. I 
can hardly believe that compost 
grown foods could make such a dif- 
ference. 


I have one peach tree on my place 
that has been badly affected with leaf 
curl. This spring 1 composted all my 
trees . Although this peach tree leaved 
out with the worst case of leaf curl I 
have ever seen, the diseased leaves fell 
from the tree in a relatively short time 
and new and entirely healthy leaves 
appeared. This year my trees had 
larger and more perfect fruit than in 
any previous year. I could go on and 
on with my experiences in organic 
gardening but will write again at some 
future time. 


George W. Dewing, 
Ojai, California. 


Make the Compost 
on which 


with a Royer Compost 

Shredder-Mixer ... 
Joeneva Farms, shown above, uses the 
product of their Royer C-Jr. to develop 
real soil-building earthworms at their 
Arlington Heights, Illinois, hatchery. 
Where earthworms thrive, plants thrive— 
you gardeners, too, can blend, mix, shred 
and aerate 1 to 3 cubic yards of organic 
materials per hour with this Junior model. 
Eliminates drudgery . . . assures the best. 
Larger models available. Send for Bul- 
letin 46. 


ROYER FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
181 PRINGLE ST., KINGSTON, PA. 


Waterground 


CORN MEALS and FLOURS 
Shipped prepaid direct from our mills 
5 Ib. bag Yellow Corn Meal $1.00 
5 ib. bag White Corn Meal $1.00 
5 Ib. bag Whole Wheat Flour $1.25 
5 tb. bag Buckwheat Flour $1.25 
Add 25c extra each bag West of Mississippi River 
For that OLD-FASHIONED flavour . . . and the most food 
value... make these favorites—Sp Dumplings 
Hush Puppies—Mush—Hoecake—Indian Pudding—Ashley 
Bread—from Yellow Creek Mills whole grain cereals. 
Watergrinding SINCE 1830 at Ghent, Ohio. . 


YELLOW CREEK MILLS 
R. D. 2 Chardon, Ohio 


G. S. THOMPSON - 


MOSS GREEN FINISH * 
* IDEAL FOR AFRICAN VIOLETS Nig 


Also fine for raising bulbs, starting seeds and growing seedlings in plant bands. (4 
R. D.2 - NEWTOWN 3, PA. = 


Tray and 
2 Brackets 
$1.75 _ postpaid 


An Original Indoor Plant Aid—Tray 
Rests in Restraining Brackets Attachi 
to a Window Sill as Narrow as 2) 
Inches. No joints — No Leaks — 
ust 
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Select Gladiolus 


(MICHIGAN-GROWN) 
Our Price List is Yours for the Asking 
PASTIME GARDENS 


Box 232-R Garden City, Michigan 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


NEW RED VIOLET 


Viola ecucullata rubra—Lovely new deep red violet. 
Thoroughly hardy. Large flowered and unusually prelifie. 


3 FOR $1.25 POSTPAID 


Send for complete catalog of hardy perennials— 
it pronounces all names! 


LAMB NURSERIES 
Box O Spokane 11, Washington 


WHOLE 
WHEAT 
FLOUR | 


VITAMIN PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. C Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


E. 101 Sharp 


From wheat grown in 
Deaf Smith County, 
Texas. Stone-ground 
to fineness suit- 
able for every baking 
Durpose. 


5 LB. BAG 
$1.50 Plus Postage 


FREE BOOK! 


WITH YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


Subscribe to © 
Organic Gardening 


Let ORGANIC GARDENING guide you in grow- 
ing vegetables and plants with organic, composted 
matter. Eliminates the use of synthetics, chemical 
fertilizers, poisonous sprays and powders. 


Fill in and Send in this Coupon Now 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 
Please enter my subscription to Organie Garden- 
Ing as checked below. Include FREE book, ‘‘Com- 
post—How Te Make It’’—which will teach me your 
method for making compost in three months. 


$3—I! Year O $7.—3 Years 
O $5.—2 Years C Please bill me 
0 Please check if this is a renewal. 


If you renew your subscription now, regardless of 
when it expires, we will send you FREE, a won- 
derful flower guide, ‘‘Flewers for Everyone’’. 


Send stamped self-addressed 
envelope for reply. 


KINDS OF ACTIVATORS 


Q. What is meant by an activator? 
What kinds of activators are available 
for use in making compost? 


R. A., Sunbury, Pa. 


A. An activator is an agent which 
brings about the decomposition of 
plant and animal wastes in the com- 
post heap. Two types of activators 
may be recognized, 1) biological acti- 
vators, and 2) chemical activators. 
Biological activators represent cul- 
tures of organisms of decay which 
bring about the decomposition of the 
materials in the compost heap by bio- 
logical processes. A chemical activator 
consists of chemicals which break the 
organic materials down by chemical 
processes. Perhaps the difference 
between biological decomposition and 
chemical decomposition can be illu- 
strated by what happens to a pile of 
leaves. If put on piles which are well 
supplied with moisture and air, the 
leaves will be decomposed by organ- 
isms of decay and the result is leaf- 
mold or humus. But if the leaves are 
dried or burned, they are reduced to a 
small pile of ashes, and this is chemi- 
cal decomposition. In the compost 


NOTICE TO READERS 

The ORGANIC GARDENING Magazine does not 
accept advertising of chemical fertilizers or other 
fertilizers which we feel are too strong for the 
land or poisonous sprays. We do not deny firms 
access to our advertising columns if they handle 
chemical fertilizers if they have another accept- 
able product to sell. The reader should be careful 
in accepting such advertisements. Our responsibil- 
ity extends only to the product advertised in our 
magazine. It does not extend to all of the products 
handled by a concern. . 


ORGANIC GARDENING Emmaus, Penna. 
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heap;—with a biological activator you 
get humus as a result of decomposition 
produced by organisms of decay, with 
a chemical activator you get humus 
as a result of decomposition produced 
in part by chemicals. 


NOVEMBER FOR COMPOSTING 


Q. Please advise, if possible by 
return mail, if I can begin a compost 
heap in November. Is this too late in 


the year? 
J. C. R., St. Louis, Mo. 


A. November is an_ excellent 
month for building compost heaps 
because at no time of the year are 
plant materials more abundant for 
this purpose:—garden wastes, autum- 
nal leaves, roadside weeds, wastes 
from food-processing plants, and other 
plant materials are easy to obtain at 
this time of year. Also by making the 
compost heaps now, the compost will 
be ready for use at spring garden 
making time. 

—Oo— 


CONSERVING AUTUMNAL 
LEAVES FOR COMPOSTING 


Q. How may autumnal leaves be 
conserved for making compost during 
the winter months as fresh manure 
becomes available? 


F. R. S., Lewistown, N. Y. 


A. A satisfactory method of col- 
lecting and storing leaves in a mini- 
mum space is to rake them on piles 
and pack them in burlap bags or 
other containers. It is surprising how 
many leaves can be packed in a limit- 
ed space. 


EARTHWORMS FOR CHICKENS . 


Q. Are earthworms beneficial to 
chickens? I keep my chicken yard 
moist and turn over a few rows every 
day, and the number of angle worms 
I find is amazing. Everyone says they 
never saw chickens grow like mine. 


C. D. V., Ligonier, Ind. 


A. Earthworms are an excellent 
source of proteins to supplement the 
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Two Excellent 
Books On The 
Organic Theme 


Published by Organic Gardening Magazine 


Trees and 
Toadstools 
by M. C. RAYNER, D.Sc. 


w_ An enchanting book that will 
a better understanding of how 


and reveals one of the most remarkable 
tions in Nature betw 
understand this fascinating partnership 

and non- plants is to understand gar- 
Toning better. 104 pages. Cloth-bound. 18 plates. 


Postpaid $2.50 


The Earth’s Face 


and Human Destiny 
by DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 


w_ Landscape and its relation to the health of the 
on 


plea 
rselves wardens. With a fascinating style, 
iMustrated with 60 fine photographic plates, he 
tells us our landscape must be maintained radiant- 
healthy and alive—or man himself is doomed. 
inking forward to the good of future - 
tions, Dr. Pfeiffer tells us how we can bring the 
breath of the country to the heart of our towns 
dent safety He lays the 
ndations a@ regenerate age showing us 
the errors of the barren countries soil will 
no longer support their populations. 


Postpaid $2.75 
Send Order Direct to Dept. OG 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


A STUDY OF ORGANIC AGRICULTURE. 
You will enjoy reading of Howard’s world- 
wide studies and experiments; how farmers, 
using his methods are restoring their de- 
pleted lands with compost; are growing 


crops resistant to disease, parasites and 
pests. Howard, a world-renowned soil scien- 
tist and bacteriologist will bring you up-to- 
date on the latest methods of compost-mak- 
ing. This notable, new book is a summa- 
tion of Howard’s life-time association with 
the revolutionary organic farming and gar- 
dening movement. It will give practical 
help and inspiration to all your gardening 
and farming. A remarkable follow-up to 
“An Agricultural Testament”. Illustrated. 


Cloth-bound 


320 pages $4.00 


by Sir Albert Howard, C.1.E. 
A classic that will convince you that the 
salvation of world agriculture and the well- 
being of mankind depend upon the princi- 
ples laid down in this book. It is the com- 
plete history of compost-making during the 
last thirty years. It is a text book, a work 
of genius, masterly in scope, for everyone 
who wants to change from chemicals to 
organic fertilizer. 


Cloth-bound 253 pages $3.50 
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EMMAUS, PENNA. 


grains grown and used by organic 
farmers. In this way all of the food 
eaten by the chickens is organic food, 


WOODS SOIL FOR THE LAWN 


Q. Iam surrounded by woods and 
have access to all the woods soil I 
want. Can this soil be used for fer- 
tilizing agricultural land? 


N. A. P., Roanoke, Va. 


A. Woods soil is nature’s compost 
and can be used for improving the 
physical texture and the chemical con- 
tent of agricultural land. For acid 
loving plants, it can be used as col- 
lected without further treatment. 
For plants which require a neutral or 
slightly alkaline soil, it will be neces- 
sary to use lime with the woods soil 
to neutralize its acidity. In collecting 
woods soil not too much should be 
taken from one place. 


—o— 


HOW TO CONTROL MOLES 


Q. Can you tell me the best meth- 
od for controlling moles that dig 
tunnels in my lawn? 


W. M., Varnell, Ga. 


A. The very best method of con- 
trolling moles is to trap them. Their 
presence in the soil is a good indica- 
tion that the soil is fertile and proba- 
bly is inhabited with earthworms. 
not use poisons to control moles or 
any other organism that makes a 
nuisance of itself. 


— 


HOT CAPS 
Q. What are hot caps and how are 


they used? 
J. H., Rockford, 


A. Hot caps are paper cones to be 
placed over plants in early spring to 
protect them from low temperatures 
at night and on cold days. A hot cap 
is placed over each plant which serves 
as a kind of greenhouse while the seed- 
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lings are young and tender and the 
weather is unsettled. : 


DIATOMACEOUS EARTH 


What is the white powder used 
by cleaners of clothes to filter their 
cleaning fluid? 


B. G. Y., Ft. Myers, Fla. 


A. The filtering material used by 
clothes cleaners to filter cleaning fluids 
is diatomaceous earth. This is made 
up of billions of siliceous shells of- 
microscopically small aquatic algae 
known as diatoms and described 
briefly in the article Botany for Gar- 
deners. in this issue of this magazine. 


FENUGREK 
‘Q. Do you have any information 
on Fenugrek? It surely makes a 
wonderful tea. 


C. C. H., East Rochester, N. Y. 


A. Fenugrek is a native of South- 
ern Europe. This may be grown about 
like any other legume. A short article 
on Fenugrek has appeared in the Dec- 
ember number of this magazine. 


ROTTED WOOD AND NEEDLES 
OF PINE FOR MULCHING 


Q. Are rotted pine wood and de- 
composed pine needles good for 
mulching plants? 


J. H. C., Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Rotted pine wood and pine 
needles are organic materials with an 
acid reaction. These materials are ex- 
cellent for mulching such acid loving 
plants as azaleas, camellias, and rho- 
dodendrons, and heath or ericaceous 
plants in general. Before being used 
for plants that require a neutral or 
slightly alkaline soil, these materials 
should be composted with lime to 
neutralize the acids. 


, 
WEED KILLERS 


_Q. Ihave read in numerous maga- 
zines and in literature about weed 
killers, but have always considered 
them contrary to the principles of 


Gardeners’ Book 
Club Rates 


$3.00 for Twelve Books 


Highly interesting and 
worthwhile books that will 
help make you a better 
Organic Gardener 


Join now and you will receive five new 
books immediately. Seven other surprisingly- 
different books will follow one-every-other- 
month. One of the books we will be glad to 
send you upon receipt of your order is titled. 
“Manual of Organic Materials”. It lists al- 
most a hundred compostable materials. 
Fifteen doctors discuss fertilizers, our foods, 
our health in the second book, “The - 
tors’ Attitude Toward Fertilizers’. 

The third book, “Planning the Home 
Grounds”, will help you develop your 
ground into a beautiful setting for your 
home. 

The fourth book, ‘‘How to Make a Garden’”’, 
will impart a working knowledge of success- 
ful gardening practices from the first turning 
of the soil to harvesting and storage of the 
crop. 

“Shrubs and Trees’’, the fifth book, empha- 
sizes landscape design. Planting, care and 
general needs are given in detail. 
Forthcoming books will discuss organic 
methods on large farms, gladioli, roses, ber- 
ries and fruits, and perennial vegetables. 
Start your membership now. Mail your order 
with $3.00 to 


Organic Gardening 


Dept. OGB 12 ‘Emmaus, Pa. 


For either Gardeners’ Book Club 

Books or Organic Gardening 

Magazine 
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GARDENERS’ 
FAVORITE 
READING 


THE COMPOST GARDENER 
by F. C. KING 

An English gardener relates his method of 
growing food crops by the organic plan. This 
book is so revealing that we imported it for 
the benefit of health-conscious America. Card- 
board covers. Foreword by Sir Albert Howard. 

$1.50 


COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT | 


Series of questions and answers that clear up 
all phases of compost-making. Hints that 
amaze old-time gardeners. Illustrated. In- 
dexed. B5e 


BIO-DYNAMIC FARMING 
AND GARDENING 


by DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 


Describes the bio-dynamic methods in full. 
Shows how to convert a low-production farm 
and garden into a high-productive, bio-dy- 
namic one. 240 pages. Cl $2.50 


GROW A GARDEN 


by DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 
AND ERIKA RIESE 
The authors draw from their many years 
of practical experience, giving detailed infor- 
mation for growing each vegetable from the 
bio-dynamic point of view. 118 pages. [Il- 
lustrated. $1.40 


EARTHWORMS—THEIR 
INTENSIVE PROPAGATION 


by DR. THOMAS J. BARRETT 


Complete, practical working directions for 
breeding, feeding, growing and harvesting 
mans’ most important soil-builder. The author, 
an authority on earthworm breeding, main- 
tains an experimental, research farm for the 
purpose of verifying claims, establishing facts 
and securing data that are set forth in th 

excellent book. $1.00 


Order Direct From 
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organic gardening. Am I correct in 


this view? 
S. C. T., Atlanta, Ga. 


A. We advise against the use of 
weed killers because they kill other 
things as well, especially the soil or- 
ganisms. We must remember that the 
soil is inhabited by millions of benefi- 
cial organisms. Weed killers upset the 
balances in nature. 


COMPOST FOR THE LAWN 


O. Would you kindly tell me what 
is the best method in applying com- 
post to an established lawn? 

H. D. W., Athol, Mass. 


A. Use compost that is slightly 
acid, i.e. compost made without add- 
ing lime to the heap. Make the com- 
post fine by grinding, by chopping it 
with a hoe or otherwise and pass it 
through a quarter-inch sieve. The 
sieved compost should then be spread 
over the surface of the lawn to the 
thickness of a half inch or so and raked 
into the soil. Bare spots should be re- 
seeded. This treatment will make the 
lawn grow so vigorously that weeds, 
including quack grass, will be crowded 
out. By fertilizing the lawn in the fall 
with compost, the grass will get an 
early start.in the spring and occupy 
the ground so completely that quack 
grass which spends the winter in the 
seed stage will not have a chance to 
grow. 

, 
COMPOST WILL NOT BURN 
PLANTS LIKE CHEMICAL 
FERTILIZERS 


Q. Will not vegetables and flowers 
burn more quickly and badly in a hot 
dry summer as this one of 1947 in 
Southwest Oklahoma when compost 
is used than when it is ‘not used? 
There is no water for irrigation. 


A. Compost greatly increases the 
water-holding capacity of the soil and 
will not burn plants even if the plants 
are growing in pure campost. It is the 
only fertilizer that will not burn plants 
in dry weather. It definitely helps 
plants to survive hot, dry summers. 
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Rates are 17e a word. Minimum 25 words. Payable In advance. Include mame and address in word count. 


FLOWERS 


DELPHINIUMS. Giant Pacific Hybrid in all their match- 
less colors. Plants and seed of superior quality. Write for 
free literature. OFFERMAN DELPHINIUM GARDENS, 
4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, Wash. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS. If you like to grow bulbs with an 
A-1 Inspection Rating why not try ours? Grown in Wis- 
consin sandy soil. A card will bring our catalog. 
MARTY’S GLAD PATCH, Plover, Wisconsin. 

IRIS for the border, rockery and that shady spot. Send 
for catalogue listing all types of bearded, choice Japanese 
varieties, rare Reticulata and Juno species and lovely west- 
ern natives. WALTER MARX, Boring, Ore. 

WILD FLOWERS AND FERNS. To brighten shady nooks 
or sunny spots in the garden. Free booklet WAKE ROBIN 
FARM, R. D. No. t, Home, Pennsylvania. 


EXQUISITE EASTER LILY BULBS. June Bride, Crott, 
Kenyon. Immediate delivery. Also ornamental shrubs that 
are different. Postcard brings list. BEAVER STATE 
NURSERY, Route No. |, Box 289, Coos Bay, Oregon. 


THE BEST IN GLADIOLUS. We list most of the new and 
the best of the old varieties. Write for price list. Whole- 
sale and retail. CHUCK’S GLAD PATCH, Dept. J, Albert 
Lea, Minn. 

RAISE BULBS FOR PROFIT. Tremendous demand. Mar- 
keting services. Write MISSION HILL GARDENS, P. 0. 
Box 224, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


100 BLOOMING SIZE GLADIOLUS BULBS, in about 50 
gorgeous colors, $2.00; 200 bulbs, $3.50; 20 large size 
Leading Lady Bulbs, most outstanding Glad to date. $3.00; 
all POSTPAID. FREE CATALOG. TAYLOR GARDENS, 
Route 32, Ware, Mass. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS—100 medium size mixed bulbs $2.50 
postpaid. 100 small size $2.00 postpaid. 10 varieties of 
choice bulbs. Send for catalog of prize winning varieties. 
SIBOLE NURSERY, Brampton, Michigan. 


GLADIOLUS—Your choice 40 large or 60 medium Gladio- 


lus bulbs (Famous Gladland Mixture) 20 varieties guaran- 
teed - Postpaid $2.00. Catalog, most complete published, 
free with above - describes more than 425 varieties. For 
catalog alone, remit 25¢c, credited on first order. Our 20 
oo price list is free. GLADLAND ACRES, Lebanon, 
iregon. 


GRAPE VINES, fourteen varieties. Colors, red, white and 
blue. All vines and fruit are grown ‘‘Nature’s Way’’. Write 
for price list. ROSE CITY NURSERY, Maiden, N. C. 
TWO BABY AMERICAN HOLLIES, $1.50 (with ball). 
Free booklet describing other plants and wild seeds from 
the hills of West Virginia. TWINTILIANA, Mount Look- 
out, West Virginia. 

HARDY, GRAFTED NUT TREES. Easy-cracking, select © 
nuts. £arly Bearing E. Walnut, Butternut, Shagbarks and 
Hazels. Catalog freee MICHIGAN NUT NURSERY, Box 
33 G, Union City, Michigan. 


FERTILIZERS — SOIL CONDITIONERS 


POULTRY MANURE: 100 lbs. in 50-lb. bags $2.00; 500 
Ibs. in 50 lb. bags $9.00; 1000 Ibs. in 50-lb. bags $16.00; 
2000 Ibs. in 50-Ib. bags $25.00. DIAMOND STATE EVER- 
GREEN CO., Milton, Del. 

JERSEY MOSS—large bales—$2.80 a bale burlapped. Not 
burlapped $2.50. SYLVESTER BARONE, Elwood, N. J. 
Phone’ 190J2 Egg Harbor. 


EARTHWORMS 


PREPARE NOW TO PLANT YOUR EARTHWORKERS 
for better, more disease-resistant flowers, fruits and vege- 
tables. Loosen up your soil. Make it easier to work. 
Write for details. OAKLAND HATCHERY, Packwaukee, 
Wis. 

FOR DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS to build your gar- 
bage and waste materials into organic rich soil call or write 
MRS. L. JONES, 1515 E. 76th, Seattle 5, Washington. 
AT YOUR SERVICE—i4 YEARS EXPERIENCE— 
“Starter’’ Selection California Hybrids $1.25, plus Full 
Instructions. Raise Thousands Right Kind, easily, quickly. 
Thanks, many Customers of the past, Greetings to All in 
"48. Send for Literature. CALDWELL, Barwick, Georgia. 
GARDENERS, FISHERMEN, Start now. Raise Hybrid 
Earthworms in basement, Odorless. 100 and instructions 
$1.00 Prepaid. They multiply amazingly. KEYSTONE 
EARTHWORM HATCHERY, [5 N. 30th, Harrisburg, Pa. 


TWELVE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EARTHWORM 
FARMING. After 12 years of research and practical earth- 
worm culture, I have prepared a valuable booklet titled, 
“Successful Earthworm Farming’’. A free copy will be 
mailed upon request. In addition, I will send highly 

luable information on the new and revolutionary method 


PELARGONIUMS—Healthy Rooted Cuttings will make 
fine garden. Our Rainbow Collection 12 distinct colors 
$3.00. Giant collection 25 for $6.00. Free Catalog. PEL- 
ARGONIUM FARM, Escondido, California. 

AFRICAN VIOLETS. 32 named varieties now available. 
Send for free list. TINAR! FLORAL GARDENS, Saint- 
paulie Specialists, Dept. 0, Bethayres, Penna. 


of “Scientific Beekeeping’. OR. THOS. J. BARRETT, 
Editor, Earthmaster Publications, Dept. 24, Box 488, 
Roseoe, Calif. 

RAISE YOUR OWN EARTHWORMS with stock of eggs, 
young worms and adults from our IOWABRED culture beds. 
Shipped postpaid including instructions $1.00. IOWA 
EARTHWORM HATCHERY, Council Bluffs, lowa. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS—Order seedlings, tubers, now for 
spring delivery. Specializing in Tuberous Begonias only. 
Send for Free cireular today. D-VISTA GARDENS, 
3225 D St., Salem, Oregon. 


NURSERY STOCK 


BABY EVERGREENS — SEEDLINGS — TRANSPLANTS 
—SEEDS. Azalea-Rhododendron Hybrids. All Northern- 
grown. Dutch Bulbs. Free Catalogue. GIRARD BROS. 
NURSERY, Geneva, Ohio. 


DEPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT TREES, Small Fruits, 
Ornamentals, and General Nursery Stock. Write for Com- 
bined Catalogue and Planting Guide. CUMBERLAND 
VALLEY NURSERIES, INC., MeMinnville, Tennessee. 
EVERGREENS: Transpl and seedli Many varieties 
Pine, Fir and Spruce. Hardy field-grown stock. 
Write for wholesale price list. SUN-CREST EVERGREEN 
NURSERIES, Johnstown, Pa. 


GARDEN EQUIPMENT 


WE ARE NOT GENERALLY ADVERTISING yet but 
-here’s a tip to Organic Gardeners. Weeds will be no match 
for you with one of our light, versatile weeding sets. They 
will help you the rest of your life. $6.50 postpaid, three 
tools. We mean total weeding, with little or no stooping, 
without getting soiled, faster and easier than you ever 
hoped. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. That 
goes for all sales to date. Postcard brings free circular, 
YOU CAN STOP WORRYING ABOUT WEEDS OR 
THEIR SEEDS. Steel predicted shorter by spring. We 
use special process high grade for all toolheads. L. F. 
KRAMER COMPANY, Enumelaw (Ellenson), Washington. 


EMBOSSED METAL GARDEN LABELS. Easily printed 
with pencil or typewriter on special soft temper aluminum 
alloy. Fadeproof, rustproof, weatherproof. Also furnished 
in 8 inch strips, useful as labels or permanent plant ties. 
40 for 25c; 200 for $1.00. ELLIS LABEL CO., 2020 Grand 
Ave., St. Paul 5, Minn. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


GARDEN BOOKS 


AFRICAN VIOLETS: Learn Secrets of Experts. Compre- 
hensive handbook 50c. Safety Violet Waterer 25¢ (no 
stamps). “AFRICAN VIOLETS’, Dept. 0., Box 1666, 
Asheville, North Carolina. 


GARDENER’S BOOK CLUB—Enroll 


mow! Receive 12 
helpful 


books—a surprisingly-different book every-other- 
month. Interesting reading for amateur gardeners, flower 
growers, farmers, orchardists and horticulturists. Send ap- 
plication and $3.00 for your membership direct to Dept. 
GB-10; Organic Gardening, Emmaus, Pa. For further de- 
tails see advertisement on page 61 and inside front cover. 


HEALTH PRODUCTS 


SOUR MILK Soothes Seething Stomaches—especially 
INSTA’CHURT-made fresh Lactic-Acid type sour milk. 
Thousands now use this remarkable food to aid digestion 
and elimination. INSTA’CHURT is a food concentrate 
derived from lactic-acid whey and corn. All you do is add 
1 teaspoonful to milk—stir—and a cup of delicious clab- 
bered milk is ready immediately. $1. makes 32 cups - 
double size $1.75. At Better Health Food Stores or direct 
BIO BRANDS, 3265 Joy, Detroit. 6, Mich. 
ep 


YEAST and KELP Tablets—100 for $1. Feed this remark- 
able food to your family daily. 1 or 2 tablets provide all 
the natural iodine needed by the system plus other organic 
minerals. Send for list of other dehydrated vegetable 
tablets. SCHIFF BIO BRANDS, 3265 Joy, Detroit 6, 
Mich. (Dept. G). 

Pure Natural Honey Clover $2.25 5 Ibs; $4.25 10 lbs; 30 
Ibs. $12.00. Wildflower or Buckwheat honey $2.00 5 Ibs; 
$3.75 10 Ibs; 30 lbs. $10.00. Old Fashion Pure Buckwheat 
Flour $1.60 10 Ibs. All postpaid to 3 zone; satisfaction 
guaranteed. WILLIAM SOSSEI, Cobleskill, N. Y 


HOME BUILDING BOOKS 


FOR THE TABLE 


PURE HAWAIIAN COFFEE; fresh roasted; air sealed, 
postpaid, guaranteed. Pint trial cans $1.00. Gallon 
economy cans $5.00. Straight, rich, delicious. JOHN ROB- 
BINS, Honaunau, T. H 


HELP WANTED 


1 HAVE FARM, Livestock, 200 tons compost. Need couple 
to help organ‘c farming. Keep and $1500 annually. MAPLE 
FARM, Box 294, Gardner, Mass. 


HAMSTERS 


YOU MAY NOT GET RICH raising Golden Hamsters, but 
if you would like to earn $1,000 or more a year in your 
spare time, you owe it to yourself to find out more about 
this remarkable animal. Other people are making money 
raising Hamsters, you can too. HAYNER’S HAMSTERY 
booklet of accurate information with pictures sent free, 
Dept. 5, Normal, Ill. 


WANTED TO BUY 


MACHINE adaptable for shelling sunflower seeds. OR- 
GANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 


MONEY-MAKING ACTIVITIES 


DISTRIBUTE SUBSCRIPTION-GETTING BOOKLETS. 
Help spread the organic message. Nothing to sell. Merely 
hand out these booklets to likely subscriber prospects of 
Organic Gardening Magazine. Coded coupon permits us to 
trace source of subscription to your efforts. Liberal com- 
mission. See page 19 for complete story. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“CONCRETE BLOCK HOMES”: 32 page booklet. “Ga- 
rages’’: 22 page booklet. Drawings, instructions on how to 
build. Each booklet $1.00. H. C. LIGHTFOOT, Civil 
Engineer, Riehboro 17, Penna. 


WIGWAM FLUE DOCTOR. Guaranteed, down-draft, creo- 
sote cure. Copper device. Cleans chimneys permanently. 
Mailable. For information, write WIGWAM FLUE TOP 
COMPANY; Abington, Mass: 


CHOICE FRUITS AND NUTS 


or AND INCOME in beautiful Valley of the Sun! 
ly furnished five-room modern, air-conditioned 


INDIAN RIVER CITRUS FRUITS—fine-flavored, juicy, 
thin-skinned. Unsprayed and manure-fertilized as feasible. 
Fruit shipped daily, fresh-picked, unwaxed, uncolored. Per 
bushel, Express Prepaid: Seedless Grapefruit, $4.45; 
Oranges, $4.75; Half & Half,-$4.60. Full list on request. 
SCHUYLER JACKSON, Wabasso, Florida. 


FARM CONSULTANTS 


IF YOU PLAN either to purchase a farm, or to change 
from inorganic to organic methods, we can help you. PAUL 
KEENE, Penns Creek, Pa. 


cae on Organic Acre in area of fine homes four miles 
north center downtown Phoenix. Outdoor barbeque grill and 
patio. Twenty varieties fruit and ornamental trees. Berries, 
grape and jasmine arbors, oleandor and rose hedges, etc. 
Many other desirable features. New cement brick indoor 
culture and workroom, air-conditioned, electricity and water. 
Equipment and earthworm stock, valued $5000. plus. Un- 
limited capacity. Rich potential market earthworms and 
organic compost. Only business of kind in State. Good 
outlet for bait. $25,000. Terms. Owner’s ill health and 
age your opportunity. ARIZONA EARTHWORM FARM, 
120 West Missouri Avenue, Phoenix, Ariz. 


The purpose of The Trading Post is toe bring together the buyer and seller of organically-grown food products. 
if you wish te buy or sell organically-grown foods send advertising copy to 


ORGANIC GARDENING. EMMAUS, PA. 


FOR SALE 
ORGANICALLY-GROWN FOOD PRODUCTS 


SOURCES OF SUPPLY WANTED FOR 
ORGANICALLY-GROWN FOOD PRODUCTS 


ORGANICALLY RAISED SUNFLOWER SEED for sale. 
Hand picked and graded. 60c lb. delivered anywhere in 
U. 8S. or Canada. GEORGE J. RICE, Columbia, Ala. 


SUNFLOWER SEED—one pound (east of Miss. River) 
55¢ postpaid; (west of Miss. River) 70¢ postpaid—From 
the Organic Gardening Experimental Farm. Order from 
ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 


SOURCES FOR FOOD Raised By The Organie Method 
are wanted by Organic Gardening readers. Many readers 
have discovered beneficial effects to their health from eat- 
ing organically-raised foods. If you have such foods to 
sell . . . . vegetables, fruits, meats, jellies, canried goods, 
etc. . . . regardless of quantity . . . it will pay you to 
advertise them for sale in these columns. Write Advertis- 
ing Manager; ORGANIC GARDENING; Emmaus, Pa. 
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Admirably and Ably Presents 


the Complete Case for Compost 
Farming and Gardening As 


Hailed By Critics 
As a Most 
Important Book 


“This will give a good case of 
the jitters to all backyard gar- 
deners, as well as to all farmers, 
who have been playing it the easy 
way by using chemical fertilizers, 
and it will very likely send them 
back to the compost heap. It also 
Proves that what you and I don’t 
know about the art of composting 
not only would fill but has filled a 
book. The author, furthermore, can 
keep you up till all hours reading 
about the life and works of the 
earthworm, and that is a neat 


'—The New Yorker 


“Pay Dirt is an exciting and im- 

portant book both for farmers and 

gardeners.”’ 

—Richardson Wright, Editor, 
—House and Garden. 


“This is a book provocative ‘of 
thought and is worthy of study by 
all who till the soil.” 


Nashville Tennessean 
—Floyd Braililar, Garden’ Editor, 


“One of the important books of 
our time.”’ 


—Los Angeles Times. 


“Here at last is a book which 
brings the all-important world 
problem of soil conservation into 
focus for the individual gardener 
who, of necessity, must think and 
act largely in terms of his own 
small patch of ground . . 
Here is an open door to more suc- 
cessful gardening for all who care 
to enter. .” 


» Robert 8. Lemmon in 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


Against the Dangerous Use of 
Chemical Fertilizers 


PAY DIRT actually is a manual for every- 
one who wants to adopt organic methods in 


large-acreage farm. 


Pay Dirt 


Editor of Organie Gardening 


his gardening. 
What readers say: 


PAY DIRT is important reading for 
every gardener, no matter whether he 


cultivates a small back-yard patch or a 


“I have read your book 
‘Pay Dirt’ and sincerely feel 
it’s the most inspiring book 
I've ever read. Local gar- 
deners, toth home and com- 
mercial people, all swear by 


—Carl Herbart, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“Received my copy of ‘Pay 
Dirt’. It is a mine-full of in- 
formation of really tremend- 
ous importance.” 

—Oskar Bakkom, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


“1 have just finished read- 
ing your book ‘Pay Dirt’ and 
found it to be one of the 
most readable and interest- 
ing books I have ever read 
on any subject.” 


—Marian 8. Phillips, 
Huntington, W. Va. 


“Your book ‘Pay Dirt’ is a 
masterpiece in offering con- 
structjve practical methods. 
for better health and better 
farming.” 

—Mrs. Scott Winfeld, 
Fairfax, Va. 


$3.00 


- . order direct from 


ORGANIC 
GARDENING 


EMMAUS, PENNSYLVANIA 
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SELECTED 

SHORT STORIES 

OF THOMAS HARDY 

has ten full-color oil paintings 


by WALTER EMERSON BAUM. 


Not just another book club, or a “‘some- 
thing-for-nothing” plan — but a 
series of the greatest short stories 


written, in handsome, beautifully 


new 
ever 
illu- 


strated volumes. 


Bisstee you noticed how hard it is to 
find “something light, something good” for 
brief spare-time reading? That so many 
books are cumbersome to hold, with such 
small type, that reading them is more a 
burden than a pleasure? ‘If this is your case, 
STORY CLASSICS were made to order for 
you! 
A NEW IDEA IN PUBLISHING 


The Editors of STORY CLASSICS have as- 
sembled a series of volumes, each containing 
the best of one of such masters of story-tell- 
ing as Gogol, Merimee, Frank Stockton, 
Hardy, Wilkie Coltins, Shekhov, Maupassant, 
Voltaire and Longfellow—illustrated by such 
outstanding artists as Philip Evergood, 
Arthur Zaidenberg, Walter Emerson Baum 
and Lewis Daniel. 


WONDERFULLY EASY READING 
Each volume is individually de- 


GUARANTEED PLEASURE 


It is our plan to send one such volume each 
month to members, And if you wish, you may 
pay for any volume after receipt. You fur- 
thermore have this double guarantee: 1. You 
will receive the first volume for FREE EX- 
AMINATION—and may return it within 10 
days if you’re not delighted. 2. You are net 
obligated to subscribe for a whole year; if 
not satisfied, you may terminate your sub- 
scription after any of the first 3 volumes. 
So we invite you to— 


SEND FOR THE FREE BROCHURE 


Since STORY CLASSICS will not be avail- 
able in bookstores, we suggest that you write 
at once, in order to be one of the limited 
number of members who will 
receive these handsome, valu- 
able volumes. Mail the’ coupon 
below, today! 


signed, printed on quality rag 

paper, handsomely and strongly 
bound in leather or decorated fab- eR SEER 
rics, and each is in a custom-made : ; r 
slip case. Abowe all, the type is 4 Story Classics, J. 1. Ropare, Publisher § 
large and readable, the margins Emmaus, Pennsylvania 
wide, and the books light enough 4 

at once your tree desc 

hold Case, EVER while read- illustrated in color, without obligation. 
ing in bed! These distinguished — Enroll me as a member, and send me § 
volumes will be priced low-for- ¢ SELECTED SHORT STORIES oF THOMAS Ps 
i + wi * HARDY,, when it is off press. ecide to » 
quality ai $3.75, ve ne * accept the book, I will remit $3.75 within 10 »* 
percent discount for advance pay- * days; otherwise, I will return the book and # 
ment of a year’s subscription. ’ owe you nothing. ’ Ds 
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